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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


As usual our November number is devoted largely to the report of another 
fine meeting of our state association. Once again our meeting’ brought its full 


measure of inspiration and counsel. 


The cordiality of our Milwaukee hosts, 


the well balanced program, the lively discussions, all contributed to another 
memorable convention of Wisconsin library workers. We especially approve 
of our president’s plea for a larger membership in the association. We believe 
that nothing else can so effectively weld us together for extension of the public 
service ia which we are all engaged. The joining of our individual paths 


makes a broad highway for the swifter advance of all our service to all the 


people of our state. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


By Gladys May Andrews, Librarian Public Library, Marinette 


To the Wisconsin Library Association, 
greeting! For thirty years this splendid 
organization has been growing in strength 
and power until today there are two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven members repre- 
senting the various cities and towns of 
Wisconsin. Ours is considered one of 
the foremost states in the United States 
with regard to progressive library work. 
The reason can only be that all agencies 
work together for the highest educational 
aims. In looking back over the history 
of the Wisconsin Library Association, its 
contributions to these very high aims 
have been legion and its accomplishment 
of them just as full. 


Library work today is not what it was 
a score of years ago. Many complicating 
forces have come to change the aspect of 
the profession. Formerly its own silent 
appeal was enough with regard to the 
book. Now the pleasure-giving motor 
and the thrilling movie have their strik- 
ing following. The librarian, if she is 
alive, finds that in spite of herself she is 
a rival to these very material and real 
forces. But, be it said happily, these 
same forces that seemed inimical in the 
beginning now work together codpera- 
tively as it were; for the library, with its 
vast resources and possibilities, has be- 
come not only a real help but a positive 
necessity to both. The right kind of 
movies advertise and increase good read- 
ing, while scarcely a library these days 
hasn’t its file of motor periodicals and 
books with a steady and regular clientele 
of readers. 

It has been the aim of the Association 
to prove a stimulus and helper to its 
members, first, by drawing them together 
in conference and second, by giving them 
opportunity to talk and hear talked about 
the problems and factors of the library 
profession. Each year has seen progress. 
Today we are confronted with something 
new. It is hard to define but we are all 
aware of it, the incorrigible after-the-war 
spirit. It is one of change. The old 


bounds are broken, and what was for- 
merly sufficient is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. If we are to grow and to have the 
power and influence that is the Associa- 
tion’s birthright, we must have not only 
what has gone before but the quickening 
spirit of expansion and greater growth. 
Out of this will come the newer, larger 
progress. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven mem- 
bers! A paltry membership when com- 
pared with the total number of library 
workers in Wisconsin. Where are the 
trustee workers, are they in W. L. A.? 
Where are the high school librarians, are 
they in W. L. A.? Where are the assist- 
ants in the various libraries, are they in 
W. L. A.? Where are the friends of li- 
braries, those who have generously given 
funds, gifts and time to the promotion of 
library interests, are they in W. L. A.? 
Are all the college and normal school 
librarians represented in W. L. A.? If 
we would have the larger, better Asso- 
ciation, we must draw in each and every 
one. 

If we would be stronger and greater, 
we should coédperate more fully and close- 
ly with our neighbor library associations. 
We hear of tri-state medical meets. Why 
net tri-state library meets occasionally. 
There would be closer expenditure of 
funds with probably more advantages in 
the matter of selecting inspirational and 
other lecturers. There would be even 
greater opportunity of meeting and talk- 
ing with co-workers. The value of such 
a meeting cannot be overestimated. Why 
not Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa or some 
other combination mutually agreed upon? 


We are all deeply interested in the ad- 
vancement of the American Library As- 
sociation. To it we should all give deep 
interest and attention for it represents 
the larger profession. That it does mean 
much to American and other librarians 
is testified to by the unusually large at- 
tendance at Swampscott this year. Fif- 
teen hundred members of the profession 
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gathered from all parts of this great 
country to learn more about and to foster 
the library tradition. If our state organ- 
ization is to be bigger and greater, I say, 
there will be closer working with and 
study of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Why not send a member of the 
Wisconsin Library Association each year 
to the national meeting who shall follow 
closely the policies and report fully at the 
subsequent state meeting? Other states 
are doing this, why not Wisconsin? 


Possibly another unit of strength for 
the association would be the biennial 
election. At present, officers change 
every year with the result that the entire 
attention of the executive board is fo- 
cussed on the program. If larger policies 
are to be advocated, it falls to the lot of 
individuals to promote them. Associa- 
tion officers knowing that their terms of 
office expire can do little or nothing with 
a policy that takes several years to bring 
to fruition and which requires consistent 
treatment for success. 


I believe also that if we reach out for 
increased membership in the groups be- 
fore mentioned, they should be repre- 
sented on the executive board, and that 
programs should include numbers inter- 
esting to them. 

In closing I reiterate the five points of 
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recommendation for the newer, larger 
association: First, increased member- 
ship. Let there be appointed a member- 
ship committee whose work shall be the 
stimulating of interest in the Wisconsin 
Library Association. The committee 
might adopt a slogan, 500 MEMBERS 
FOR 1922! Second, codperation with 
other library associations would result 
in great benefit both from the new friend- 
ships formed and the broader aspects 
that a program planned under such aus- 
pices must necessarily assume. Third, 
the biennial election in the Association 
would bring about greater unity and vari- 
ety of results. The officers would have 
the larger aspects of the work of the As- 
sociation in view as well as the tem- 
porary ones. Fourth, let the Association 
show its greater interest in the American 
Library Association concretely by hav- 
ing a representative at the national meet- 
ing every year. Fifth, let the executive 
board include representatives from the 
different groups in its membership. This 
keeps each group alive to the interests of 
the Association and will have a tendency 
to draw in those who might feel that the 
organization was not meeting its needs. 

I feel confident that if any or all of 
these policies are adopted, Wisconsin will 
be even greater in its leadership than 
ever before. 





GREETINGS TO TRUSTEES 


By William L. Pieplow, President Milwaukee Library Board .of Trustees 


Today citizens generally recognize thav 
the system of our American government 
rests upon popular education. That is 
why we have made elementary school at- 
tendance compulsory. The education of 
the child is begun by the school and is 
carried further by the public library 
which has become the great continuation 
school for the people. Every legitimate 
means should be employed to induce all 
to become life members. 

The public library functions to furnish 
information to the general public, for 


systematic, responsible and unpartisan 
guidance of public thinking and the ex- 
pert compilation of important data for 
the service of the social, industrial and 
general productive life of the community. 

Education and the arts will not pros- 
per if their nourishment is confined to 
local resources and the concerns of to- 
day. In the library are gathered the his- 
tory and teachings of all humanity where- 
of records are available. Not only its 
great achievements, but its sacrifices, 
sufferings and failures. It is this judg- , 
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ment of centuries as much as the voices 
of today that it is the duty of librarians 
to bring to the attention of the people to 
“weigh and consider.” 


The public library is the greatest of all 
clubs. To it come a varied people: peo- 
ple of many races, many minds, the climb- 
ers with limitless ambitions, those full 
of the zest of life and the bruised ones— 
the man eager for quick returns, the 
scholar and the stranger. 


How best to administer this institution 
of the people, is the purpose of this gath- 
ering of trustees of public libraries. 


The foremost duty devolving upon a 
board of trustees of a public library is 
the selection of a librarian. The person 
thus chosen should have adequate train- 
ing and experience in the work to be 
performed. He should not only qualify 
as a professional librarian, but possess 
other qualifications such as executive 
ability, the power to organize, and know 
how to deal with the public in a sympa- 
thetic, tactful and competent manner. 


The librarian must be recognized as 
the executive officer of the board and as 
such, be responsible for the execution of 
the plans and purposes of the library. 


In the administration of the public li- 
brary, it is of greatest importance that 
there exists a perfect understanding be- 
tween the board of trustees and the libra. 
rian relative to the functions of each, for 
both have very definite duties to perform. 
It is up to the board of trustees to de- 
termine the general policy of the library 
and its administration, regulate the ex- 
penditures, fix the schedule of salaries, 
and function as a legislative body. 


The board of trustees must look to the 
librarian to furnish the most economical 
administration possible and enlarge the 
use and value of the institution in every 
way. The board must look to the libra- 
rian for the purchase of the right books, 
economy in the matter of binding, ac- 
curacy in all the details of cataloging and 
record; and efficiency in making the 
library a real vital force in every phase 
of the life of the community. 
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I wish to stress the tendency of our 
time in calling attention to the fact that 
the autocratic system of administration 
of the public library, where the staff ex- 
ists to carry out solely the plans of its 
chief, is fast disappearing. The more 
satisfactory system involves delegating 
by the chief supervisory responsibility 
and initiative to the staff. The constant 
endeavor is to make each individual on 
the staff see the work more or less as 
the librarian sees it—that is, in its en- 
tirety. This makes it necessary that all 
members of the staff fit themselves in a 
big way for their responsible duties. 

The individual must keep on growing 
day by day. The more liberal the educa- 
tion and the broader the professional 
training of the staff members, the more 
useful they will be in the service. It 
must then not be overlooked that ade- 
quate salaries be paid library assistants. 

Acceptance of an appointment as trus- 
tee of a public library means assuming 
certain responsibilities that go with the 
honor. It is obvious that regular meet- 
ings to consider the welfare of the insti- 
tution should be faithfully attended. A 
trustee must be liberal enough to serve 
impartially the interests of every class 
in the community. As no one person 
combines all virtues, the membership 
should be a true reflex of the citizenship. 

A trustee’s principal duties are to look 
after the broader policies, not the de- 
tails. He will concern himself more with 
results than methods, and will leave the 
librarian to decide the matters of the 
routine of the library. It is not neces- 
sary that he be a bookman, although -he 
should be a reader and should appreciate 
books and their influence. He should pos- 
sess a humanitarian instinct. 

In regard to the relationship between 
trustees, librarian and staff it should be 
one of mutual confidence, harmony and 
good will. There should be that perfect 
understanding that the function of the 
trustees is legislative, and that of the 
librarian administrative. The library 
employees should recognize that they are 
public servants, paid out of the public 
fund, and must, at all times, be accom- 
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modating to the public. The rules gov- 
erning should of course protect an as- 
sistant in the library from unreasonable 
demands. 

There are problems in the administra- 
tion of the public library that are up for 
consideration of this gathering. Care- 
fully prepared papers are to be read and 


SOME PRICE 
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discussed. If we do not arrive at a defi- 
nite solution of them, at least much good 
will, nevertheless, be accomplished by 
the greater knowledge gained through 
discussion—and knowledge is power. 

Let us tackle the subjects with zest. 
Let the spirit prevail among us for an 
even better public library service. 


PROBLEMS 


By Peter Wolter, McClurg’s, Chicago 


The subject is one of unending interest 
to all of us—to you and me in our gen- 
eral living expenses and in our household 
costs, and not the least of all, as con- 
cerns us directly,—our book prices. We 
know that some articles have come down 
in price and that there has been a gen- 
eral downward trend, so almost naturally 
book buyers, and among those are many 
of the librarians, are asking why don’t 
book prices come down? The answer is 
“the manufacturing cost,” and while the 
cost of book paper has decreased within 
the last six months that is almost the 
only item in a book that is cheaper to- 
day. This might be designated the raw 
material, and as with all other manufac- 
tured products the raw material repre- 
sents the item of least cost. There has 
also been a slight drop in the cost of 
binding materials, but so small that at 
most the result has been a decrease of 
only three or four cents in the cost of 
binding an ordinary 12 mo. book. 


A recent number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly contained a brief but illuminating 


article on book-making costs, accompanied 
by a table quoting 1914 figures, 1920 and 
1921 figures. This table does not include 
all costs, but only the physical produc- 
tion, hence we must count upon several 
additional items, such as author’s royalty, 
advertising, and general overhead. I can 
do no better than to quote these figures, 
and upon comparing them with the manu- 
facturing costs furnished me by our pub- 
lishing department it appears that they 
can be accepted as quite accurate. At- 
tention is called to the fact that several 
items are higher in 1921 than they were 
in 1920. 

These figures have been based on speci- 
fications for an average 320 page novel 
and the cost made to cover actual figures 
drawn from the files of a large and varied 
business on 2,500 copies. 

The totals show that the preliminary 
work on the book composition, electro- 
types, etc., have had an average increase 
of 80 per cent over 1914, higher even than 
last year. At the production end there 
is an average increase of 82 per cent. 








Cost Cost Increase Cost Increase 
in in over in over 
1914 1920 1914 1921 1914 
ING ib Sainte ok Cen nee deer eee een en’ $ 40.00 $ 60.00 50% $ 75.00 Be 

PEE fwcsvccctuceceneesceueee’ 63.00 95.00 51% 95.00 §1 

SE cco ccseudebs cacedvecnceqeete 7.50 12.00 60% 12.00 60% 
CE, oceccrbcxacrichivactees 140.00 230.00 64% 230.00 64% 
TRG UFOOPED  occcccscceccsccsccecess 96.00 192.00 100% 211.00 120% 
Author’s alterations, 10 per cent.... 23.50 42.00 19% 44.00 87% 
$370.00 $631.00 10% $667.00 80% 
I ON og ae ond sci esa Chee ewens $ 75.00 $250.00 233% $155.00 108% 
PRGOUWOER CORE oo ccccccccccccccccces 53.00 132.00 149% 125.00 138% 
pe eS eee ee 1.40 4.50 222% 2.80 100% 
Presswork insert ...........seee0008 5.00 11.00 20% 10.50 110% 
eer © BA WEED. «ow cc ticccccsece 50.00 80.00 60% 60.00 20% 
Mo ainicin Gatsio ees os cuene nee uence 240.00 510.00 113% 420.00 15% 
$424.40 $987.60 133% $773.20 82% 
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To the above figures should be added 
the author’s royalty which is usually 10 
per cent on the publisher’s price with the 
ordinary author, but such writers as Kip- 
ling, Churchill, Curwood and even Tarzan 
Burroughs receive much higher rates. 
Another cost to be added is advertising. 


Before the war this was estimated as 
25 cents per book; with the increased ad- 
vertising rates and the higher costs of 
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preparing ‘and printing circulars, this 
item has advanced to about 42 to 45 cents 
per copy. 

For the purpose of comparison I sub- 
mit the following table which I received 
from our publishing department. This is 
somewhat more detailed and are Chicago 
costs as against the foregoing eastern 
schedule. Here again we must count 
upon the additional items of royalty, ad- 
vertising and editorial copies, etc.: 


SCHEDULE OF PRICE FOR MANUFACTURING BOOK OF 350 PAGES. 


2500 copies 


Drawing 6 Illustrations 
Drawing Cover Design 


BERGE DPION FOO TIOU OR 6.556640: 5- 6. ei ao dwlerorsloaus 


Composition per page 
Electrotyping per 
Engraving 6 half 

Press Work on Bod 


Press Work on Illustrations............... 
Stock Used on Illustrations and Texts..... 
Jacket Covers for Book including ion awa 


Binding 


These are our figures; we now come to 
the problem of reducing prices. The big 
factor of book making costs is the con- 
tinuing high wages paid to the printers 
and the inflexible stand taken by the 
printer’s union in opposing a reasonable 
reduction to keep pace with declining 
prices and wages in other lines. About 
a year ago the printers were granted a 
wage increase which brought their pay 
to $50 a week, minimum, with the possi- 
bility of running as high as $68 to $70 
with overtime work. The present agree- 
ment expires this month, and beginning 
with the new term the employers offered 
a 20 per cent reduction. It would seem 
that $40 is a decidedly fair wage in the 
present circumstances, but the composi- 
tor’s union of New York, where a major 
portion of American books are printed, 
voted on August 28th that a 20 per cent 
reduction was too riduculous to be even 
considered. On the other hand, they de- 
cided to demand a 10 per cent increase. 
Of course an increase today is absolutely 
out of the question, but the problem is 
left unsettled and in the meantime prices 
are forced to remain as they have been 
for the past year. 


Depa els sant 6 
DORON, BOC... ..0csccew ces 


1915 1921 

Spincaieia isin wip iene Teraihereere iste $250.00 $500.00 
seca tein liner pre la vei 6/ ovaln ie ave tel 20.00 25.00 
big calaiagatece ators nis levee wt enero. wre 16.50 27.50 
NS rer tact wa SRE ee 53 -95 
sori Sra Yareete rans onattnal s Bab ole oaks > 30 1.00 
svatielb wip wcefaValé a1 gvtp onary estas 2.25 4.0 

Rete corey wee 74.25 150.00 
Saeed e Gopray erebeuelpsman te lslnassNe 12.50 35.00 
a iaiwleierewieheielelaiv.s'< sone aces 92.00 300.00 
SE MI ee ee eee 175.00 200.00 
aka: iahororsueon Bore 5g inieter Al .2 

stehertns ei Siere ays ie st pore ers 38 77 


The book binders’ unions seem to be 
guided in a measure by what the printers 
do. Before the war the average wage for 
binders was about $21 a week, and by 
jumps it went to $48 in 1921, with $60 as 
a top figure with overtime work and extra 
pay. Girls at stitching machines former- 
ly made an average of $14, now their 
wage is $26, and can run to $34 with 
overtime. 

With these comparative tables before us 
it can readily be seen why book prices are 
up. All costs have doubled, and more 
than doubled, in every branch of the 
work since 1914. On the other hand, the 
publishers have not doubled the prices on 
all of their books. It is admitted that 
in some instances list prices were doubled, 
but taking the general line it will be 
found that prices went up on the average 
$1.50 book to $2, and others in propor- 
tion. Perhaps the greatest proportionate 
increase is found in the smaller and lower 
priced volumes, and also in the former 
cheap series. 

That there is a possibility of a slight 
drop is indicated by the 1921 fall fiction 
prices of one concern which operates its 
own printing plant. The class of books 
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published by them last year and the year 
before at $1.90 and $2 are offered this 
fall at $1.75,—not much, but at least a 
suggestion of a decline. Until the print- 
ers’ and binders’ wages recede to a sen- 
sible or reasonable rate, and until so im- 
portant an item as the electroplate comes 
down a bit nearer to the 1914 figure, there 
seems little likelihood of the cost of a 
finished book coming down very soon. 
The plates for an ordinary 12 mo. book 
of about 400 pages cost today from $800 
to $1,000. The preparing, editing and 
care of a manuscript while going through 
the press cost probably $500 more. A 
book at $2 retail list price yields the 
publisher about $1.25; rarely does a book 
after paying all expenses return a greater 
amount than 23 to 25 cents. It requires 
therefore a sale of approximately 6,000 
copies to pay mechanical and editorial 
costs before the publisher begins to re- 
alize any profit. 

James O’Donnell Bennett, writing 
under the disguise “Eye Witness” in the 
literary page of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, September 18th, had something 
to say about book prices which had bet- 
ter been left unsaid. He plainly showed 
that he is uninformed on the subject of 
book-making costs, but unfortunately the 
general reading public will accept his 
statements as facts and there will be a 
tendency to class publishers among prof- 
iteers. This is unfair and unjust, because 
at no time have publishers raised their 
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prices at the same rate of cost with which 
they had to contend. Publishing is not 
the simple or easy business some people 
think. Of all professional or business 
men, publishers keenly appreciate the 
necessity of selling their merchandise as 
cheaply as possible. They know that 
there is no opportunity for profiteering, 
and further, that profiteering is at best 
only a bunco game that can not be played 
long. Our publishers are in the business 
to stay. Any business man of sound 
sense will teH you that more money is 
made from large and continued sales at 
small profits than from small sales at 
large profits. The proof of this is found 
in such illustrations as the Woolworth 
stores, Wanamaker’s, Marshall Field and 
many others that could be named, whose 
efforts were and are in the direction of 
sound business development. 

It is relatively cheaper to produce a 
book in great numbers than in a small 
edition. Bulk tends to reduce the pro- 
portionate cost. We need more readers. 
Publishers and book sellers are working 
to this end, and not the least active in 
this direction have been the librarians. 
You have undeniably done much good 
propaganda (nasty word since the war) 
work in encouraging and spreading the 
reading habit. With a continued growth 
of this it should in time earn its reward, 
as with a larger consumption of individ- 
ual books lower prices should result auto- 
matically. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Report of Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


By S. J. Carter, Secretary 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association opened at 
2 o’clock on Monday, October 10, in the 
lecture room of the Milwaukee public 
library. Following a brief program of 
community singing led by S. A. McKil- 
lop, the address of welcome was delivered 
by M. S. Dudgeon of the Milwaukee pub- 
lic library. . 

Mr. Dudgeon, not content to offer the 
“keys” of the local library community to 
his guests, conferred upon them also the 
“screw-driver” with which they were 
privileged to remove all “doors” from 
their hinges. He welcomed the -visiting 
librarians in the name of the various 
libraries of the city, and of the staff of 
the Milwaukee public library. He em- 
phasized the democracy of the modern 
public library, showing it to be more 
democratic and accessible than our 
schools, “more democratic than democ- 
racy” itself. 

Following the address of welcome, 
Margaret Pearse sang two selections. 

The president’s address, which fol- 
lowed, is printed in full in this issue. 

The A. L. A. 


Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, spoke on the 
work of the A. L, A. His address was 
“in the vein of idealism.” He sketched 
the enlargement and increasing difficulty 
of library work, and the popular demand 
for education induced partly by the 
“checking up of war.” He showed the 
crying need of larger financial support 
for library service and encouraged li- 
braries to be courageous in presenting 
their needs to city councils and to the 
public. Youngstown, Ohio, took its prob- 
lem to the city in an election and won a 
50 to 60 per cent increase in support. 

Mr. Milam acknowledged the common 
public indifference. When a state like 
Illinois spends $1 on schools and 2 or 3 


cents on libraries, there is necessity for 
education of the public to understand the 
value of the “service of books.” Schools, 
good roads, and other forms of public 
service have established themselves in 
accepted programs of enlargement. Why 
not libraries as well? It is necessary to 
preserve our “vision.” The certification 
plan is an example of a dream realized. 
It is necessary, also, to pass our vision 
along to our trustees. We must keep in 
touch with them and keep them inter- 
ested. But it is most important of all to 
educate our public. This can be done 
by good service. This is the best pub- 
licity. Poor service does endless harm. 
We can also do much to awaken our pub- 
lic by proper library publicity. It is a 
professional crime to let our good works 
be overlooked. The A. L. A. is able and 
ready to render valuable aid to libraries 
in their publicity program. Mr. Milam 
appealed for the hearty cooperation of 
the libraries with the A. L. A. “Weare 
the A. L. A.” He also heartily com- 
mended Wisconsin as a “pioneer” state 
in the working out of library problems. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine followed with 
an address on “Recruiting for Librarian- 
ship.” This paper wi!l be printed in a 
later issue. 

Children’s Book Week 


Frederic G. Melcher of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, and chairman of the Children’s 
Book Week Committee of the American 
Booksellers’ Association spoke on the 
rapid progress of the Children’s Book 
Week movement and the plans of the 
committee for the exhibit of November 
13-19. He urged libraries to avail them- 
selves of publicity aids and other ma- 
terial to be furnished by the committee. 
He showed the progress already made in 
extending the influence of the movement 
among churches, clubs, parent-teachers’ 
associations, etc. 
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The evening session opened with music 
furnished by the orchestra of the Sher- 
man Boulevard Congregational Church. 


Libraries in France 


Frederic G. Melcher delivered an in- 
teresting address on “Library Work in 


France,” illustrated by the A, L. A. mov- » 


ing pictures of the work done by the 
Association. The picture exhibit was im- 
pressive and informing. Mr. Melcher’s 
discussion brought clearly into view the 
tremendous service being rendered by 
books in the war-devastated regions of 
France. In the midst of universal pov- 
erty and ruin with a populace living 
largely in poor improvised shelters, the 
French peasants and villagers built li- 
braries to house the books which they 
found to be indispensable. The place 
being made in the popular mind for the 
“pibliotheques populaires” was strongly 
emphasized both by pictures and address. 


Sandburg and New Poetry 


Carl Sandburg discussed “The New 
Poetry” and entertained the audience 
with extensive readings from his own 
volumes and with examples of American 
“balladry” sung to the accompaniment 
of the guitar. “The new poetry,” said 
Mr. Sandburg, “is not a movement but a 
phenomenon.” It is various in form. 
Some of it rhymes and some does not. 
The unmetrical, rhythmic form prevails. 
This is not new, but as old as the Oid 
Testament. Eccentric movements such 
as the “Spectric School” appear from 
time to time. This was a hoax, but it 
showed values of method. 

It is essential that we bring sympathy 
to the appreciation of a work of art. It 
is also necessary to have an experience 
sufficient to furnish a basis for interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Sandburg finds poets, today, as al- 
ways, divided into the two classes of 
Romanticists and Realists. For the suc- 
cessful development of. art, leisure is a 
necessity. Humility is a quality of all 
great art. Mr. Sandburg believes that 
the future opera of America will be built 
upon the folk music that now exists, or 
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is in process of formation. This in- 
cludes Negro melodies, cowboy songs, 
gutter songs, etc. 


Library Legislation 


C. B. Lester began the Tuesday morn- 
ing program with a discussion of “Prog- 
ress in Library Legislation.” He was 
able to report that practically everything 
which had been proposed two years ago 
was now accomplished. These proposals 
comprised the following captions: 1. Cer- 
tification law. 2. County library law. 
3. Revision of laws relative to libraries. 
Leaving the first of these to be discussed 
by Miss Smith, Mr. Lester proceeded to 
the consideration of the second and third. 
The county library bill was passed at the 
last session with practically no opposi- 
tion. Such objection as was raised was 
upon the ground that the bill would re- 
sult in duplication of work already done 
by the state. This was shown to be 
wrong, since the law is not mandatory 
on any county, and would, therefore, not 
compel organization for county library 
work whose existing agencies are ade- 
quate. It was also shown that the state 
is not able to do the work requiring to 
be done throughout a large part of its 
area. Changes made in the existing law 
were noted as follows: (a) Provision for 
the exemption from county tax, of local 
units so desiring. (b) Necessary cosis 
may be charged back from the county to 
the local unit served. (c) Provision for 
the 5-member board. (d) Changes in the 
contract law. Extension of the general 
principle of representation on board, of 
units served by the central system. Some 
parts of the county library law, as now 
existing, are in the nature of mere inclu- 
sion of the county with other local units, 
in special provisions. A system already 
established in a county may be turned 
over to administration under the new 
county library law. 

The revision bill—It is not the purpose 
of the revisor to alter the substance of 
the law, but to harmonize the various 
acts and simplify the statement of the 
law as a whole. The function of the 
revisor has, however, been extended to 
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cover the inciusion in the law of actual 
practice in effect generally among li- 
braries in the state. Recognition was 
given to the practice of levying money 
from general funds by special appropria- 
tion. An effort was made to clear up 
the confusion prevailing in the organiza- 
tion of library boards. Provision was 
also made for the substitution of sched- 
ules for the vouchers in submitting bills 
for audit. 
e Certification 

Mary A. Smith spoke on the certifica- 
tion law. The bill was introduced in 
January of this year, and passed in June. 
The bill as presented was the same as 
that adopted by the Association. Miss 
Smith sketched the history of the legis- 
lative difficulties encountered in the en- 
actment of the law. Milwaukee’s Civil 
Service Commission opposed the act and 
cities of the first class were exempted 
from its provisions. 

Although the act as passed is not an 
ideal piece of legislation, it is the best 
that could be put on the statute books 
at present, and “it is our law.” It is 
democratic and it is a pioneering move- 
ment in the direction of professional ad- 
vancement. We should loyally support it. 
Miss Smith condemned the A. L. A. cer- 
tification plan. The Wisconsin plan is 
based on actual qualifications for en- 
trance into library service. It is a good 
sound working basis, and as such should 
be supported. 


Some New Books 


May Massee, editor of the Book List, 
gave a talk on some of “The New Books.” 

Strachey’s Queen Victoria was com- 
mended as an example of the new type 
of biography, built like a novel and 
founded on the modern scientific psychol- 
ogy. It is more remarkable for what it 
leaves unsaid than for what it says. It 
is stripped of non-essentials. It gives a 
characterization of Albert such as cannot 
be found elsewhere. 

Mirrors of Downing Street, Mirrors of 
Washington and the Glass of Fashion 
were grouped and characterized as “inter- 
esting and expensive.” Not regarded as 
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essential for the small library. Recom- 
mended to borrow from the state. 

Stoddard’s New World of Islam is a 
study of the new forces at work in the 
Moslem world. These may excite both 
interest and concern. The white race is 
coming to reconsider its conclusion §re- 
garding race superiority and supremacy. 
Other “civilizations” than ours are alert 
and on the march for political, economic 
and social conquest. This book will help 
to an understanding of the larger phe- 
nomena of world politics. 

Koszybski’s Manhood of Humanity 
turns upon the concept of man as a “time- 
binding” creature. He alone, among the 
animals, possesses the power of building 
on the foundations of past accomplish- 
ment and improving on the past. He ac- 
cumulates psychic, spiritual and _ tech- 
nical capital as it were. 

Among the anthologies, Miss Massee 
named the new edition of Wilkinson’s 
New Voices and Untermeyer’s Modern 
American Poets. 

Miss Graham’s Bookman’s Manual, 
though a contribution of the book trade, 
is the work of a book lover. It is valu- 
able to the library as well as to the book 
seller. Its bibliographies, criticism, and 
indexes cover a wide field. Is specially 
commended for club workers. 

Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers contains 
“unspeakable language” and scenes not fit 
to be described. The author has dared to 
write what he thinks of war. Not to be 
recommended for general reading, but of 
the highest value as a frank and fearless 
painting of the truth about war. 

In To Let Galsworthy has “come back.” 
The old Galsworthy, whom readers have 
missed in recent volumes, is at his best 
in this concluding volume of the Forsyte 
series. 

Molnar’s Lilion is a drama of low life, 
depicting the inarticulate groping to 
“follow the gleam.” 

Peter Wolter discussed “Some Price 
Problems.” His paper appears in this 
issue. 

Wisconsin Authors 

Prof. C. R. Rounds spoke entertainly on 

“Wisconsin Authors,” He urged the cul- 
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tivation of pride in our “family tradition” 
of authorship. This pride can only be 
based on knowledge of the facts. Li- 
braries and schools should cooperate with 
other agencies in bringing to light the 
literary history of Wisconsin, and in 
stimulating present day literary activity. 
Wisconsin has a proud record in letters. 
More than 150 people have attained not- 
* able positions in the field of authorship. 

In determining our right to claim a 
writer for Wisconsin, the basis has been 
actual residence in the state at the time 
of literary production. On these grounds, 
we would include Hamlin Garland and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Professor Rounds sketched the history 
of “The Sweet Bye and Bye” and read 
from Garland’s “Old Fashioned Thresh- 
ing.” The speaker’s intimate personal 
acquaintance with this now past phase 
of agricultural development added much 
to his interpretation of Garland’s realistic 
description. 

Other names briefly passed over, or 
characterized were those of John Mutr, 
Charles Stewart, Eben Rexford, Zona Gale, 
Carl Schurz, Mrs. Willsie and H. E. Leg- 
ler. 

The afternoon program opened after 
community singing led by S. A. McKillop. 


A Book Wagon 


Ida F. Wright of Evanston, Illinois, 
gave an account of her “Experiences with 
a Book Wagon.” The peculiar geograph- 
ical and social situation in Evanston pro- 
vides a field for the particular type of 
circulation activity here described. Evans- 
ton is long, from east to west, but has 
no east and west transportation lines. 
Library service on usual plan fails to 
reach the western section of the city, oc- 
cupied by a population of factory workers. 
Hence, the book wagon. Eleven hundred 
dollars were raised by popular subscrip- 
tion to inaugurate the work. By reason 
of this fact, the community idea was 
fostered and popular interest stirred up. 

Miss Wright is encouraged by this ex- 
perience to be frank and courageous in 
asking for voluntary financial aid for li- 
brary work. She also believes that the 
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book wagon is a positive contribution to 
the citizenship of the “west side.” 

The library has benefited by the develop- 
ment away from the “institutional” idea 
and the creation of a “democratic” and 
sociable atmosphere. The wagon serves 
to introduce the library to a section of 
the community which has had no ac- 
quaintance with it. It is a “locomotive 
branch.” As compared with regular 
branch service, this method of circulating 
books is more economical. 


Pensions 

S. J. Carter spoke briefly on “Pensions 
for Librarians.” The paper indicated the 
course by which the present status has 
been reached, in the matter of pension 
“systems.” It characterized the prevail- 
ing type of pension plan as unsound and 
based on false principles. Latest author- 
ities were cited to show what is the mod- 
ern and approved “actuarial” method of 
establishing “retirement systems.” The 
facts adduced were based on Meriam’s 
Principles Governing the Retirement of 
Public Employees, J. B. Kaiser’s discus- 
sion in Library Journal of February, 1920, 
the report of the Milwaukee Pension Laws 
Commission (Nov. 15, 1920) and the re- 
port rendered to the Trustees Section of 
the A. L. A. in 1921. : 

Following the afternoon session, about 
50 members of the association accepted 
the invitation of the librarians of the 
Milwaukee Normal School and Downer 
College to visit those libraries. Several 
valuable and interesting exhibits were on 
display and tea was served at the Normal 
School library. - 


Business Meeting 

The thirtieth annual business meeting 
of the Wisconsin Library Association was 
held in the Guild Hall of St. James 
Church. 

A banquet was served at 6:30 p. m. 
Immediately following this, the business 
session opened with the reading of min- 
utes of the previous meeting. The treas- 
urer’s report was next read and accepted. 
The following resolutions were submitted 
by the committee on resolutions and 
adopted. 
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Resolutions 


Sincere thanks and appreciation to 
Miss Martha Pearse, whose musical num- 
bers added greatly to the interest of the 
meeting, to the Sherman Boulevard Con- 
gregational Church Orchestra, and their 
director, Mr. Arthur Kidd, who contrib- 
uted to the evening’s pleasure and to the 
many who gave to the Library Associa- 
tion and friends such helpful and inter- 
esting addresses and papers. 


The Association desires especially to 
express its appreciation of the unfailing 
courtesy and kindly assistance of Mr. 
Maithew S. Dudgeon, librarian of Mil- 
waukee Public Library, Mr. S. A. Me- 
Killop, Miss Mary Dousman, and other 
members of the staff. 

The Association is exceedingly grate 
ful to the First National Bank for its 
hearty cooperation in the carrying out 
of a most successful library program. To 
Mr. Walter Kasten special thanks are 
extended by the Association for the paper 
cutters and penholders used at the ban- 
quet. 


The Association extends its hearty 
thanks to the Madison Democrat Printing 
Company for its usual generous courtesy 
and cooperation in the printing of the 
programs. 

The Association also expresses its most 
hearty thanks to Mr. Powell for his splen- 
did and inspiring address on Kipling. 


The Wisconsin Library Association has 
suffered a great loss during the past year 
in the death of Dr. Charles McCarthy, the 
legislative reference librarian of Wiscon- 
sin, who was a pioneer in specialized li- 
brary work, and whose influence and 
reputation is world wide. The members 
of the Library Association have profited 
many times by the untiring and efficient 
service of Dr. McCarthy and hold in 
grateful remembrance his personal con- 
tribution to library work. 


The committee recommends that a copy 
of this tribute be sent to Mrs. Charles 
McCarthy, to the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, and to the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 
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Nominations 


The nominating committee presented 
the following report: 

President, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Mil- 
waukee, 

Vice President, Jessie W. Bingham, 
Rhinelander. 

Treasurer, Florence C. Day, Appleton. 

Secretary, Vivian G. Little, Watertown. 

Upon motion, the secretary was di- 
rected to cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tion for these officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Pieplow, president of the board of 
trustees of the Milwaukee public library, 
was called upon by the president and de- 
livered a short address, 

C. B. Lester explained the plans for 
fuller codperation between the Wisconsin 
Library Association and the Wisconsin 
Conference of Social Work. Upon his 
motion, it was voted to authorize the 
president to appoint a member of the 
Library Codperation Committee of the 
Wisconsin Conference. 

The business of the session being com- 
pleted, the Association was entertained 
by Dr. Powell in an address on Kipling. 

Kipling 

Dr. John W. Powell, Milwaukee super- 
intendent of the University Extension 
Division, spoke in a vein of high enthu- 
siasm on his theme of Kipling. The 
speaker was “once a librarian himself” 
on the fields of France, but “did not last 
long as a librarian,’ knowing books only 
from the consumer’s end. 

In 1918, Dr. Powell was detained in 
England a few days awaiting passports, 
and improved the opportunity to go down 
into Sussex and visit Kipling. He was 
met very informally by a “smallish in- 
dividual, somewhat past middle age, in 
flannel shirt and billycock hat, cutting 
up branches to cook a picnic supper.” 
The two sat down on a log and whittled, 
and talked about everything except Kip- 
ling’s own work. 

This, Kipling would not discuss. He 
talked of the war, of America’s part in 
the war, of Sussex and her ironmasters, 
of the possible share of blame for the war 
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which England and America may have 
to bear. He feared we “had made a God 
out of our own civilization. When folks 
lose God, they find the devil.’ 

Dr. Powell is a life-long devotee of 
Kipling. Kipling is the great story teller. 
His fund of story is inexhaustible. There 
is always “another story.” He may have 
said some unkind things about America, 
but in any event he married an American 
wife, 

Kipling is a revolt against convention, 
against narrow hide-bound moralities, not 
against fundamental verities. He has 
pierced deeply into the secrets of per- 
sonality and keenly understood the spirit 
of man. He knows life. He interprets 
experience. He never calls himself a 
poet, but writes “verse.” Dr. Powell will 
not say whether the verse is poetry, not 
being a “professor of literature,” but only 
engaged in the business of “exposing 
people to literature.” 

Dr. Powell firmly believes in the neces- 
sity for the predominance of “Anglo 
Saxon civilization.” He believes the 
future is bound up with the cordial re- 
lations of England and America. Read- 
ings from the verse of Kipling were a 
specially interesting part of Dr. Powell’s 
presentation of his theme. 


Round Table Discussions 

The groups meeting for the discussion 
of Administrative Problems and for the 
School Libraries Section were combined 
and held a joint session in the lecture 
room on Wednesday morning. The dis- 
cussions were as follows: 

Administrative Problems 

Study Club Work. Harriet C. Long 
spoke of “The Library and the Study 
Club.” The relations between the two 
have always been intimate. In faci, li- 
braries have sometimes grown out of 
study clubs. Librarians should keep in 
closest touch with clubs, by helping to 
make up programs and by furnishing 
material. 

No need to make this pioneer work. 
Use the aids furnished by the Extension 
Division and other agencies, such as 
H. W. Wilson Company, etc. Librarians 
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should advise systematic programs, 
rather than miscellaneous topics. Use 
the commission and travelling libraries 
in furnishing material. Requests should 
be sent through the local library, as the 
material will be sent through this agency 
in any case. 

County Libraries. Julia W. Merrill re- 
ported upon “Progress in County Library 
Work in Wisconsin.” Milwaukee and Lang- 
lade are the only counties having estab- 
Mshed county library systems. The mat- 
ter has been brought up before many 
county boards and agitation started for 
the project, with varying success in the 
following counties: Brown, Taylor, Port- 
age, Jackson, Rusk, Winnebago, La 
Crosse, Eau Claire, Rock, Marinette, Iowa, 
Shawano, Lincoln, and Marathon. Mar- 
inette County is planning for a county 
book-auto. Iowa County has had valuable 
assistance from the Red Cross in their 
campaign. 

Difficulties which are met with-in at- 
tempting to introduce county libraries: 

1. Large size of county boards makes 
them unwieldy, difficult to convince and 
get support of the majority for county 
work. 

2. Good roads movement absorbs their 
interest and funds to the exclusion of 
books. 

3. Confusion in minds of county board 
members between old county traveling 
library system and the new plan. Care- 
ful explanation will obviate this. 


4. Query as to what a county library 
can do that is not already being done by 
the state traveling library system. Show 
value of personal work in answering this. 

5. The fear that the city is going to 
get something out of the county without 
making adequate returns. Show how the 
opposite is really the case. 

Question: What is the form of contract 
used in Langlade county in establishing 
the county system? 

Answer: Special appropriation from 
the city—a lump sum, not a sum pro- 
portionate to library service—pays in 
part for the county service, other part 
met by the county. 
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Question: How many cities give free 
library service to their respective coun- 
ties? 

Answer: Twenty were counted from 
representatives present, 


Question: Is free county service desir- 
able? 
Answer: Some thought local conditions 


must decide. Mr. McKillop told of sys- 
tem in Milwaukee County and said de- 
cidedly that county should pay for what 
it gets. Miss Merrill suggested that free 
service might be desirable in order to 
stimulate a desire for library service, so 
that when the county system question 
was brought up before the county board, 
the people would know what it meant 
and support it. The jealousy between 
rival cities in the same county was men- 
tioned as a factor in forcing free library 
service in case one city offered it. 

Question: Should county teachers be 
permitted to draw on the city library 
without limit? Should they be charged 
a nominal sum, or should they be refused 
entirely or partially? 

Prevailing opinion seemed to be that 
county teachers should not be allowed to 
monoplize books needed in city schools, 
whatever system of limitation was 
adopted. 

Books Never In. Leila Janes discussed 
“Books ‘Never In.’” “If we are to look 
to the circulation of non-fiction to justify 
our existence then the present tendency 
in reading must be most encouraging.” 
Speaker cited the tremendous demand for 
such books as Mirrors of Downing Street, 
Mirrors of Washington, Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria, White Shadows in the South 
Seas, Harry Franck’s books, etc., as in- 


instances. The one remedy for “books 
never in” is of course duplication of 
copies. The question is—how many 


copies is a library justified in buying? 
The practice in Fond du Lac is as fol- 
lows: where there are three reserves in 
for a book, the library may buy a second 
copy, and so on for each additional three 
until 5 (or in certain cases 10) copies are 
added. One copy is always kept for the 
regular shelf and is not held on reserve. 
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Fiction as well as non-fiction is reserved; 
that is, renting collection copies. When 
there still seems a big demand for a 
book after the above duplication, if it 
seems advisable, still more copies are 
added. People want the new books right 
away. Libraries cannot wait (even small 
ones) one or two years for a book to be 
approved before buying. 

Renting Collections. Miss Smith gave 
account of her “Renting Collection An- 
nex.” This is composed of expensive 
non-fiction books in great demand. The 
charge is made proportionate to the price 
of the book as follows: Allowing thirty 
weeks for a renting collection book to 
pay for itself, divide the cost price by 30 
and charge Renting Collection rate ac- 
cordingly. It runs all the way from 15c 
to 50c. The rate is written on the book 
pocket. The new collection was adver- 
tised in the newspapers and within 24 
hours from the time it was opened not a 
book remained on the shelf, showing the 
willingness of the public to pay. The 
number of copies in this sort of a rent- 
ing collection would have to be decided 
very carefully and in accordance with 
local conditions so as not to pile up un- 
necessary copies. 

Reserving Books. Is there any library 
that does not have a reserve system? 
Stevens Point was the only one answer- 
ing in the affirmative; said their collec- 
tion had always been too small to justify 
it. 

Desirability of a reserve system. 
Many said they reserved both fiction and 
non-fiction and thought it desirable. Some 
opposed reserving fiction but advocated 
reserving other books. A number 
thought all reserve systems should be 
abolished. 

School Visits. Miss Caton spoke on 
“Reaching Children Through the Schools.” 
Racine System. Personal visits of li- 
brarian to schools at least twice a year; 
in fall, gives talks to classes to arouse 
interest in the library. In lower grades 
explains what a library is, tells stories, 
etc. In upper grades tells of extent of 
library, its support by city and its use 
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to pupils and others. In the spring, an- 
other visit to each class to talk of books 
—stimulate reading, etc. These visits 
acquaint the children with the librarian 
and make them feel freer to visit the 
library, promote cooperation between 
teachers and library, etc. 

Question: Was there any difficulty in 
getting into parochial schools to give 
these talks? Miss Caton said no, not in 
her experience. Mr. McKillop told of the 
Milwaukee system by talks at the library 
for school children and his methods of 
getting cooperation of parochial schools. 
It was stated that talks to school chil- 
dren were especially useful in promoting 
careful handling of books. 

School Libraries Section 

“The University and Its Lending Prob- 
lems,” was discussed by Annie A. Nunns. 
Complete cooperation among all the 
Madison libraries enables the University 
to give especially efficient lending serv- 
ice. Requests received are referred to 
the library that can best fill them. The 
Historical Society library has the great- 
est number of requests for genealogies. 
It has been necessary to rule that gene- 
alogical books may not be sent out. It 
badly cripples the service to do so, and 
does not give efficient help to the person 
requesting the book, for if he does ask 
for a certain family genealogy, the 
chances are there is more material about 
that family in other collections. As a 
substitute for the loan of genealogies, 
the library gives to those requesting 
them the service of a trained genealogist 
who searches out all the information on 
the family desired that the library pos-- 
sesses and sends the information to the 
applicant. Miss Nunns advised that in 
sending to the University library or State 
Historical Library for a loan, the problem 
you wish solved or the information you 
want be stated as fully as_ possible, 
rather than that a request for a particular 
book be given, if you want the best 
service possible. 

Lucy Thatcher presented a paper on 
“Function of the Normal School Li- 
brarian.” The library should be made at- 
tractive in arrangement, furnishings, etc. 
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Special collections can be made attractive 
with posters, displays of new books made 
prominent, attractive editions displayed, 
etc. All this is to inspire a love for books, 
to develop a literary taste in some degree, 
for students to carry out with them to 
their future schools. Encourage teachers 
to know and use the public library in- 
telligently. Do everything possible to 
arouse an enthusiasm for books. Mental 
stock in trade of average student entering 
Normal School is not great. Statistics 
were given to show quite appalling ignor- 
ance on part of new students of the com- 
monest reference books. This must be 
met by definite formal teaching in the 
contents and use of these books. The 
use of the catalog comes next, then in- 
struction in classifying and cataloging a 
school library. 

Mr. Rice talked on “Teaching Library 
Work in Schools.” Library science owes 
its origin and development to public li- 
brarians. The slogan of public librarians 
is “service.” If that service is to be en- 
larged, it must be through the training 
of children to use public libraries. This 
may be done by the school librarians 
making use of the library science as de- 
veloped by public libraries. 

Mr. Rice then showed what careful and 
minute instruction was necessary even to 
teach a child the intelligent use of a dic- 
tionary. Other reference books—encyclo- 
pedias, year books, atlases, newspapers, 
magazines, must be treated in the same 
way. Reference sources in various sub- 
jects (correlating with interesting books 
on these subjects) are then taken up. 
He emphasized the necessity of making 
this instruction definite, not incidental. 
The teacher-librarians, now being fitted 
for this work, will be most efficient in 
giving children this necessary training. 


Trustees’ Section 


William Pieplow, president of the 
board of trustees of the Milwaukee public 
library, and chairman of the section, 
opened the program. His address is 
printed in this issue. 

Budget. C. B. Lester spoke on “The 
Budget.” He emphasized the “compar- 
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ative” character of the budget details. 
He would recommend the following four 
headings for a library budget analysis. 
The percentage value of these groups on 
a fair average is as follows: 


DINOS odo sencs scien 45% 
Books, periodicals, binding ..... 25% 
General operation .............. 25% 
Maintenance and permanent im- 
AINE oinis ioc sin asrersuies 5% 


Salaries. Wm. J. Anderson of Madison 
presented the subject of “Salaries.” He 
did not believe it to be the function of 
the library trustee to guard the public 
treasury. There are properly constituted 
officials for that purpose. It is rather 
the trustees’ business to promote the 
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service of the library. With this in view, 
he will not seek to drive a hard bargain 
with library employees. Mr. Anderson 
distinguishes between a purely industrial 
or financial organization and an institu- 
tion of the professional character of the 
library. He believes professional serv- 
ices should be recognized and paid for. 
Speaking for the city of Madison, he told 
of considerable advances in library sal- 
aries and indicated that further increases 
were probable. 

Mrs, A. P. Lovejoy discussed “Vaca- 
tions” from the viewpoint of local condi- 
tions in the Janesville library. 

Mary Shinnick made a detailed report 
of the “By-laws” as in effect in the li- 
brary of Watertown. 


ATTENDANCE REGISTER 


The total number who registered was 
147. In addition to the 39 on the list 
from Milwaukee, the following names ap- 
peared. In the list the star denotes mem- 
bership in the A. L. A. 


*Adamson, Ruth E., In. H. S. L., Fond du 
Lac. 
Anderson, Amy M., In. P. L., Stevens Point. 
*Andrews, Gladys M., In. P. L., Marinette. 
Bailey, Winifred, In. P. L., West Allis. 
Beale, B. Rosalie, In. P. L., Two Rivers. 
*Bell, Lillian E., In. P. L., Kaukauna. 
Biggert, Margaret, In. P. L., Berlin. 

Blair, Catherine E., In. P. L., Jefferson. 
*Bryant, Marion E., In. P. L., Chippewa Falls. 
Buckmaster, Agnes T., In. P. L., Delavan. 

*Caton, Laura, asst. P. L., Racine. 

*Cochran, Ruth S., asst. P. L., Racine. 

*Collins, Mary E., In. P. L., Fox Lake. 

Corson, Mary E., In. P. L., Waukesha. 

*Cox, Fannie, In. P. L., Janesville. 

Cushman, Mrs. N. A., In. P. L., Reedsburg. 

Day, Florence C., In. P. L., Appleton. 

Dodd, Jean, asst. P. L., Fond du Lac. 

Euchress, Mrs. E. C., Danville, N. Y. 

Evans, Mrs. Edith, In. P. L., Laona. 

Fennelly, Cecile M., In. P. L., Ashland. 

*Field, Pauline, W. L. C., Madison. 

*Frantz, Cora M., In. P. L. Kenosha. 

Frederickson, Marion &., asst. P. L., Madi- 
son. 

Friedland, Charlotte, asst. P. L., Menasha. 

Froggatt, Lillian M., In. H. S. L., Burling- 
ton, 

Gray, Katherine, asst. P. L., Beloit. 

Hale, E. M., Eau Claire Book Co., Eau 
Claire. 

*Hannum, Frances A., In. P. L., Racine. 

Hanson, Sarah, asst. P. L., Madison. 


Hargrave, Josephine R., In. College L., 
Ripon. 
*Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, W. L. S., Madi- 
son. 
Hook, Gladys M., In. P. L., South Milwau- 
kee. 
*Janes, Lelia A., In. P. L., Fond du Lac. 
Jones, Anna R., In. P. L., Oconomowoc. 
Jones, Mary C., tr., Fort Atkinson. 
Kellogg, Ida B., In. P. L., Neenah. 
Knudson, Minnie, asst. P. L., Sparta. 
Kohli, Mrs. Nellie W., In. P. L., Monroe. 
*Lester, C. B., sec., W. L. C., Madison. 
Lindley, Rena, asst. P. L., Madison. 
Lindsley, Clara L., In. P. L., Waupun. 
*Little, Vivian Gray, In. P. L., Watertown. 
*Long, Harriet C., W. L. C., Madison. 
*Loomis, Nellie A., In. P. L., Columbus. 
Lovejoy, Mrs. A, P., tr., Janesville. 
Loveland, Grace E., In. P. L., Wauwatosa. 
McAlpine, Nellie B., In. P. L., Beloit. 
*McCarthy, Ada J., In. Democrat Printing 
Co., Madison. 
MacDonald, Nellie, asst. P. L., La Crosse. 
Marsh, Ora, In. P. L., Palmyra. 
Mansfield, Ada, In. P. L., Lake Mills. 
Mansur, Lulu M., in. S. N. S., Stevens Point. 
*Martin, Deborah B., In. P. L., Green Bay. 
Marx, Bertha, In. P. L., Sheboygan. 
*Massee, May, ed. Booklist, Chicago. 
Mathews, Helen S., In, P. L., De Pere. 
*Melcher, Frederick, Publishers’ Weekly, 
New York. 
*Merrill, Julia Wright, W. L. S., Madison., 
*Milam, Carl H., sec. A. L. A., Chicago. 
Millerd, Alice, In. P. L., Marshfield. 
*Moehlman, Liilian, asst. P. L., Madison. 
Moeser, Emily, children’s In. P. L., Janes- 
ville. 
*Mosher, Lovila M., In. S. N. S., River Falls. 
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Moss, Margaret Jean, asst. P. L., Antigo. 
Neuhaus, Alma, In. P. L., Burlington. 
Newman, Irene, asst. supervisor, 
Libraries, Madison. 
*Nickerson, Mrs. Essie C., In. P. L., Meno- 
monie. 
*Nunns, Annie E., State Hist. L., Madison. 
*Olsen, Laura M., In. P. L., Eau Claire. 
*Orr, Edna D., In. P. L., Merrill. 
Pearson, Mrs. S. E., tr., Bloomington. 
Pelzer, Melda, In. P. L., New London. 
Perry, Gwenn, In. P. L., Oconto. 
*Pond, Martha E., In. P. L., Manitowoc. 
Porter, Mary E., In. P. L., Portage. 
Potter, Kate M., In. P. L., Baraboo. 
Poukey, Mrs. S. B., In. P. L., Cumberland 
Ramsey, Lillian F., In. P. L., Kilbourn. 
Rasch, Mrs. Wm. G., tr., Burlington. 
Rechcygl, Edith A., In. P. L., Antigo. 
*Reely, Mary Katherine, W. L. C., Madison. 
*Rice, O. S., supervisor, School Libraries, 
Madison. 
Ruddock, Edith L., In. H. S. L., Manitowoc. 
Rutzen, A. Ruth, In. P. L., Wisconsin Rapids. 
Sappert, Minnie, In. P. L., Kewaunee. 
*Schrage, Jennie Thayer, Sheboygan. 
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Schuette, Sybil, asst. P. L., Green Bay. 

*Scott, Almere, Extension div. U. of W., 
Madison. 

Scouten, Jennie, In. P. L., Sparta. 

Shepard, Edna C., tr., Columbus. 

Shinnick, Mary, tr., Watertown. 

*Short, Mrs. Elizabeth M., In. P. L., Fort 
Atkinson. 

Smith, Helen, In. P. L., Rice Laké. 

*Smith, Mary A., In. P. L., Madison. 

*Smith, Walter M., In. U: of W., Madison. 

Sylvester, Lydia, asst. P. L., Wauwautosa. 

Thatcher, Lucy E., In. S. N. S., Whitewater 

*Thompson, Blanche, In. P. L., Ripon. 

Thompson, O. F., tr., Beloit. 

Trilling, Olive M., asst. P. L., Menasha. 

*Van Eman, Edith K., In. P. L., Oshkosh. 

Venne, Esther, In. P. L., Tomahawk. 

*Voswinkel, Caroline, In. P. L., Tomah. 

*Welch, Eleanor W., In. S. N. S., Stevens 
Point. 

*Wolter, Peter, A. C. McClurg and Co., Chi- 
cago, 

*Wright, Ida F., In. P. L., Evanston. 

Young, Mary B., Bloomington. 


CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
November 1, 1920 to November 5, 1921 


RECEIPTS 
NN si Be Silt edt a eee aleees $218.07 
DO TO BO0G. ict cee cc mneeces aes 3.00 
RT SOND DONDE een a ricci mecemies 237.00 
eM AR RG, ow 0 uisice wine eelwaneened 12.00 
Wee GO BGG. 6 ck ecwecanncenenwes 2.00 
TOO oo 5.0 s:b. cae See eee kee $472.07 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Printing and stationery............. $ 18.44 
Postage, express, telegrams......... 15.41 


Expenses of speakers............... 144.60 
A, L. A. affiliation dues............. 22.8 
NG a vars env awkneevexiinaxaces 270.82 

MOGGN) cc ccwan deanesuas ceed acwman $472.07 


MARION E. BRYANT, Treasurer. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The enrollment of twenty-four students 
in the class of 1922 covers a wide geo- 
graphical distribution, representing ten 
states, the district of Columbia, and two 
foreign countries. Six are registered 
from Wisconsin, three from Michigan, two 
each from Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and Montana, and one each from Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas, New York, the District 
of Columbia, Canada, and Norway. 

The educational qualifications are dis- 
tinctly higher than for several years, in- 
dicating both a return to normal condi- 
tions since the war, and the advantage of 
admitting college graduates without the 
formal written examinations. Speaking 
academically, seven are of graduate rank, 


one having a master’s degree, and another 
Phi Beta Kappa honors; seven are upper 
classmen, three being seniors in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science, University 
of Wisconsin, who will receive their bach- 
elor’s degree and the certificate of the 
Library School at the June commence- 
ment, and four juniors; four are sopho- 
mores, and six freshmen. The colleges 
represented are the State Universities of 
Wisconsin, California, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Missouri; Smith College, Ripon Col- 
lege, Coe College, Missouri State Teach- 
er’s College, and Baker University. 
Professionally the class brings an ex- 
cellent basis of library experience or pre- 
liminary training upon which to build the 
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year’s course. Sixteen have had at least 
a@ year’s experience, five having had ap- 
prentice or short courses in library meth- 
ods. One has had ten years of library 
work, and two five years; two have had 
four years; three, three years; six, two 
years and two, one year. The others have 
met the prerequisite requirement of. a 
month’s apprenticeship. Ten have had 
valuable experience as teachers and five 
the advantage gained from business posi- 
tions. 

The personnel of the class of 1922 is 
as follows: 


Alfhild Tordis Bjerknes, Kristiania, Norway, 
six months apprentice course and seven 
months assistant Deichmanske Bibliotek ; 
one year assistant John Crerar Library, 
Chicago. 

Viarda Clark, Moline, Ill., one year assistant 
Moline Public Library; two years assistant 
Rock Island (Ill.) Public Library; sum- 
mer course Illinois University Library 
School. 

Mrs. Ada M. Elliot, Columbia, Mo., M.L. 
William Woods College, Fulton, Mo.; two 
years University of Missouri. 

Matie Dorothy Fox, Waterloo, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science; four 
years in a business office. 

Dorothy Reed Furbish, Boston, Mass., B.A. 
Smith College; three years secretarial work 
in Babson’s Statistical Institute. 

Ellen Agnes Hoffman, Ypsilanti, Mich., grad- 
uate Stevens Point (Wis.) State Normal 
School, summer sessions at the University 
of Michigan and State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti; ten years public school libra- 
rian, Ypsilanti. 

Alice Olivia Hudson, Washington, D. C., one 
year training class of Public Library of 
the District of Columbia; one year and a 
half business office; fifteen months index 
and catalogue clerk, War department; 
course in New York School of filing. 

Grace Anna Johnson, Oneonta, N. Y., grad- 
uate Geneseo (N. Y.) State Normal School ; 
two years children’s librarian Oneonta 
Public Library. 

Mrs. Elsie L. Jolliffe, Bozeman, Mont., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 

Ora Frances King, Iowa Falls, Iowa, B.A. 
University of Iowa; three years teacher- 
librarian Mitchell (S. D.) High School; 
summer course in library training Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1919; asssitant reviser in 
same school, 1920. 

Marguerite Kirk, Bozeman, Mont., A.B. Uni- 

versity of California; four years teacher- 

librarian Bozeman City Schools. 
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Phyllis Claverhouse Knowles, Victoria, B. C., 
Canada, four years assistant Victoria Pub- 
lic Library; one year assistant superin- 
tendent, Traveling Libraries, British Co- 
umbia Library Commission. 

Bessie Clara Magahay, Port Huron, Mich., 
two years assistant Port Huron Public 
Library. 

Florence Minor, Marshalltown, Iowa, two 
years Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mary Moran, Madison, Wis., three years Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; five years assistant 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library; 
one year assistant Federal Food Commis- 

sion, Washington. 

Mrs. Elsie Howard Pine, Superior, Wis., 
graduate Normal department, Baker Uni- 
versity, Kansas; ten months assistant, Su- 
perior Public Library. 

Julia C. Pressey, Belmont, Mass., B.A. Smith 
College; two years assistant Andover-Har- 
vard Theological Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. : 

Hazel Louise Rasmussen, Madison, Wis., five 
years assistant Wisconsin Legislative Re- 
ference Library. 

Malvena Elizabeth Sammis, Madison, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science; six months business course. 

Harriett Shouse, Belton, Mo., one year each 
Liberty (Mo.) Ladies College and Warrens- 
burg (Mo.) State Normal School; one 
summer session each Missouri University 
and Chicago University ; six months libra- 
rian A. L. A. Library at Nitro, West Vir- 
ginia; one year assistant Muskogee (Okla. ) 
Public Library. 

Ethel M. Shroyer, Fort Wayne, Ind., two and 
one-half years assistant Fort Wayne Pub- 
lic Library. 

Margaret H. Smith, Tomah, Wis., A.B. 
Ripon College. 

Mrs. Nancy Blake Thomas, Escanaba, Mich., 
M.A. University of Michigan. 

Harriet Van Buren, Redfield, Kans., B.S. 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege; four years assistant State Teachers 
College Library. 


The daily schedule of lessons is fol- 
lowing much the same plan as in former 
years, with Miss Turvill teaching the 
Cataloguing, Classification and Subject- 
headings, and related topics, both in the 
regular course and for the teacher-li- 
brarians. Miss Merrill is carrying the 
courses in Lending and Library Economy 
in connection with field visiting. Mrs. 
Davis is in charge of the-course for 
teacher-librarians, and is teaching Ref- 
erence and Trade Bibliography in the 
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regular course. Miss Reely is giving the 
instruction in Book Selection, which cor- 
relates admirably with her editorial work 
on current books, affording the class op- 
portunity to examine the new books in 
every subject as the course unfolds. 
Several special lectures that have added 
greatly to the interest and development 
of the course have already been scheduled. 
Professor Bleyer of the School of Jour- 
nalism spoke on “Reading the News,” 
Professor Stuart of the Department of 
Political Science on “Disarmament,” and 
Dr. T. C. Mendenhall of Ravenna, Ohio, 
the able physicist, gave a delightfully in- 
formal and informing talk on a county 
library in Ohio. Doctor Mendenhall is a 
trustee of the Ravenna Public Library 
and it was a pleasant experience to hear 


‘the trustees’ side of library problems. 


The class participated in the all Uni- 
versity welcome to freshmen which has 
come to be one of the most pleasing of 
the functions of the year. They also at- 
tended the open house of the splendid 
new Madison Vocational High School, 
which has just been completed across the 
street from the Library School. 


Course for Teacher-Librarians 


The four credit course open to graduate 
students, seniors, and juniors in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science who are pre- 
paring to teach and expect to administer 
high school libraries in connection with 
their teaching has a _ registration of 
twelve, the largest since the course was 
introduced in 1916. Of the twelve, one 
is a graduate student, 10 are seniors, and 
one is a junior. 

The class meets throughout the year on 
Tuesday and Thursday at one o’clock. 
The lessons include reference, catalogu- 
ing and classification, library economy, 
book selection, and school library ad- 
ministration which covers lessons in 
how to teach the use of the library. The 
enrollment is as follows: 

Ruth Bahlert. Annette Nelson. 

Alice G. Barton. Genevieve A. Pohle. 

Helen D. Chase. Catherine A. Porter. 

Dorothy A. Doerr. Jean T. Prince. 


Marjorie Hecker. Helen Uhl. 
Lorna L. Lewis. Elizabeth Warner. 
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School Notes 


On the opening day of the school year 
the good wishes of 1921 came to 1922 in 
a telegram which brought the further in- 
formation that the Daily Cardinal would 
be delivered at the School throughout the 
year as the gift of 1921. 

Mr. Lester, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Mer- 
rill, Miss Long, Miss Reely and Miss Field, 
represented the Library Commission and 
the School at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association in Mil- 
waukee. 

Miss Zona Gale and Miss Hazeltine 
were both on the program of the Iowa 
Library Association, at Ames, October 
20. Both also spoke at a dinner of the 
Des Moines Library Club on October 21. 


Miss Hazeltine gave a tea at the School 
on October 28 to honor Miss Reely, who 
had recently become one of the faculty, 
and her sister-in-law, Mrs. R. T. Hazel- 
tine, who was visiting her from the East. 

The faculty were hosts at a mixer the 
first Saturday night of the School year. 
Vacation travel experiences made the 
keynote of the informal entertainment. 
Mr. Lester told of his tramping and camp- 
ing in Glacier Park; Miss Reely of sum- 
mer along the trails of the Green Moun- 
tains, and several of the students gave 
glimpses of vacation along the Massa- 
chusetts coast, in British Columbia, and 
the mountains of Colorado, until all were 
inspired to life in the open. 

Growing out of the travel talks of the 
mixer, it was decided to change the place 
of the annval fall picnic this year from 
the Frederickson cottage at Maple Bluff, 
where jolly times are the memory of 
every class since 1913, to Devil’s Lake, 
for the experience of climbing. On Oc- 
tober 22 a party of 30, including faculty 
and students, took the early morning 
train for the lake, returning in the late 
afternoon. They tramped on the bluffs 
around the lake, and at the end of the 
climbing were served with a picnic lunch- 
eon by Mr. and Mrs. Lester. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. E. Cole, Baraboo, joined the 
party in the morning, and, Mr. Cole 
served as a guide on the climb. After 
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the lunch, Mr. Cole gave an interesting 
talk on the history and geology of the 
region. 


Alumni Notes 


Gladys Smith, 1911, Julia C. Stockett, 
1914, Lillian Cook, 1912, and Ruth Tobey, 
1917, were welcome callers at the School 
during the opening weeks. Miss Smith, 
who is assistant librarian at Spokane, is 
on leave of absence for four months; she 
is spending the time in travel, visiting 
eastern cities, historic places, and li- 
braries, and studying library methods 
and development along the way, includ- 
ing Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Boston, New York, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
Denver, surely an excellent way to take 
an advanced course in library work. 

Mary L. Hicks, 1912, is educational di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Public Health feder- 
ation. She was the principal speaker at the 
Mississippi Valley conference on tuberculosis, 
which met in Columbus, Ohio, during the 
fall. 

Gertrude EB. Aiken, 1913, was elected libra- 


rian of the Public Library, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, on Oct. 1. 


NOTES FOR 


A Library Bus in Marinette County 


The following article from the Mar- 
inette Eagle of October 14, 1921, tells of 
@ most interesting development which 
has every promise of early success. We 
print it here in full as a possible sug- 
gestion to others: 

“Distribution of books to rural school 
and rural communities by means of a 
library bus is the latest ambition of the 
rural schools of Marinette county. A li- 
brary bus is a motor truck equipped to 
carry books and distribute them to the 
schools and stations served by the public 
library. It must be driven by a prac- 
tical librarian and it must be operated 
on a regular schedule. 

“The proposal that such a bus be pro- 
vided in the county was made at the re- 
cent Marinette county convention of 
school officers and teachers by Frank 
Kirsten of Crivitz, a member of the coun- 
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Lucius H. Cannon, 1914, librarian, St. 
Louis Municipal Reference Library, has been 
named one of seventeen members on the St. 
Louis Unemployment commission. 

Julia C. Stockett, 1914, has resigned as 
hospital librarian at Greenwood, S, C., and 
will spend several months at her home, Cal- 
gary, Canada, 

Rumana McManis, 1915, has accepted a 
position with Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 21 
West 45th Street, New York City. 

Marie Pulling, 1915, has a position as 
cataloguer in the library of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. 

Miriam Smith, 1918, is assistant catal- 
oguer in the Iowa State Library, Des Moines. 

Mary E. Corson, 1919, is now installed as 
librarian of the Waukesha (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Patience M. Kamps, 1919, is librarian of 
the Chinook (Mont.) Public Library. 

Leone Morgan, 1920, is now assistant in 
the Detroit Public Library. 

Lynette McCulloch, 1921, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Eau Claire (Wis.) 
Public Library. 


Summer Schoo! Notes 


Lillian Mundt, 1910, was married Oct. 11, 
to Henry C. Voelker of Iron Ridge, Wis. 

Marion Jones, 1919, has been appointed 
librarian of the Joseph Dessert Library, 
Mosinee, Wis. 


LIBRARIANS 


ty board of supervisors, of the county 
traveling library board and of the Crivitz 
school board. Mr. Kirsten proposed that 
each rural school in the county give one 
social and turn the receipts over to the 
library board. There are 110 rural 
schools in the county. None would have 
to raise a large sum as $1,500 would buy 
and equip the truck. 

“All of the teachers have agreed to 
make the effort and in fact one school has 
already held a social and has the money 
available. All moneys raised in this way 
will be sent to Mrs. George E. Bogrand 
of Wausaukee, treasurer of the county 
traveling library board, and all reports 
to Mrs. Schwittay, county superintendent 
of schools. 

“Marinette county maintains traveling 
libraries, boxes of books presumably 
transferred from place to place at regu- 
lar intervals. But the present transfer 
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facilities make for irregularity. The bus 
would bring the books oftener to the 
schools and communities, in the opinion 
of the proponent of the plan. 

“<‘People in country places are hungry 
for books and periodicals,’ says Mrs. 
Schwittay. ‘I believe the bus plan will 
supply the need. All the people have to 
do to provide it is to attend one social.’ 

“The school socials will be given 
throughout the fall and early winter and 
it is certain a real traveling library serv- 
ice will result.” 


New Pictures to Lend 


The Library Commission has added to 
its collection some new pictures quite 
different from any others it has loaned, 
both in motive and in style. They com- 
bine the artistic and the educative, em- 
ploying the “picture way” of teaching 
various phases of better living, citizen- 
ship, and ideals. The librarian may very 
easily make a connection between their 
message and her books. The use li- 
brarians would make of them was kept 
in mind in the selection of the subjects. 
They are also decorative. 

The panels are published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association. They 
are hand work for the most part, and 
very attractive. The groups as they will 
be sent out are as follows: 

Group 1. A Good Citizen Knows His 
Community, made up of four pictures. 

Group 2. Makers of American Ideals, 
made up of five pictures. 

Group 3. Makers of American Ideals, 
made up of five pictures. 

Group 4. Know the History of Your 
Country, made up of three pictures. 

Group 5. Arts, Crafts and Hobbies. 
Effective Thinking. 

Group 6. Books and Childhood, made 
up of ten pictures. 

These panels are 17x28 inches. They 
have eyelets at the top for hanging. In 
addition to the above groups are two 
fairy tale pictures. These are colored 
by hand in water colors, and are 23x28 
inches. The subjects are Aladdin and 
Sleeping Beauty. 
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How one librarian has made use of the 
pictures on Scandinavian Life is quoted 
from her letter: 

“I was very much pleased with the 
number of people who came to see the 
pictures on Scandinavian Life. I called 
the attention of the president of Gale 
College to the pictures and, as a result, 
a great many of the students came to 
look at them, and the same results came 
from notifying the teachers of the High 
School and grades. A notice in the 
Galesville Republican brought a number 
of people—some of whom had never been 
in the library.” 


Round Table at Wisconsin Rapids 


In connection with the District Con- 
ference of Social Work a round table 
meeting gvas held at the Wisconsin Rap- 
ids Library on Friday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 30. There were twenty-two persons 
in attendance, including trustees from 
Amherst, Elroy, Nekoosa, and Wisconsin 
Rapids, and librarians from Wausau, 
Marshfield, and Stevens Point, as well as 
from the Public Library and High School 
at Wisconsin Rapids. Such meetings not 
only bring together active library work- 
ers for the discussion of their own local 
problems, but also put them in touch 
with other leaders in other lines of edu- 
cational and social endeavor. Another 
meeting along similar lines is planned 
for the Conference at Amery in Polk 
County on October 28th. 


Books for the Blind 


One of the agencies for library work 
which the state supplies is the circulating 
library at the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind. They have a library of from five 
to six thousand volumes which can be 
obtained free, carried by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment through the mails without 
charge to and from any blind reader in 
the state. The library is under the di- 
rection of the Superintendent of the Wis- 
consin School for the Blind, and Mr. 
Hooper requests that all librarians get in 
touch with the library, or have the blind 
in their vicinity send for books directly 
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to the school at any time they are de- 
sired. 


U. S. Catalog 


The First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, has the following copies of 
the United States Catalog which it would 
be glad to send to any library in Wis- 
consin which does not have them: 

January, 1918; June, 1919, bound. 

June, 1919; June, 1920, bound. 

January, 1921, unbound. 

April, 1921, unbound. 

May, 1921, unbound. 
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July, 1921, unbound. 
Address: Margaret Reynolds, Librarian. 


Wanted 


The Burlington Public Library needs 
the following magazines to complete its 
files: 

St. Nicholas, Nov., 1910; Apr., 1911; 
June, 1915; Dec., 1916; Jan., 1917; Nov. 
and Dec., 1918. 

Literary Digest, Aug. 5, 1916. 

Will any librarian who has duplicates 
to spare write the librarian, Miss Alma 
Neuhaus? 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Notes for inclusion in this department may be sent at any time. If received before 
the 20th, they will appear in the Bulletin for the following month. Address the editor, 


206 N. Carroll St., Madison. 
Appropriations 


Need for economy by city administra- 
tions has brought reduction in library 
budgets in some instances, although an 
encouraging number of increases are also 
reported. 

Delavan will receive $4,000, a gain of 
$300. 

Janesville has been allowed $9,000; 
last year a larger fund was granted to 
cover expenses for repairs and permanent 
improvements. 

Marshfield has been voted $6,500, rep- 
resenting an increase of $1,000, and mak- 
ing possible redecoration and other im- 
provements. 

Monroe will have $3,200, a gain of $400. 

Superior library board’s levy has been 
limited to $20,000 by the Public Economy 
Committee. 


Recent Changes in Librarians 


DePere—Elizabeth Schmidt succeeds 
Edith Mathews as assistant. 

Green Bay—Marion E. Sharp, Wiscon- 
sin summer session, with four years’ ex- 
perience in Milwaukee Normal School li- 
brary, becomes children’s librarian. 

Oshkosh—Millicent Gilder, graduate 
Pratt Institute Library School, appointed 
first assistant. 

Waukesha—Mary E. Corson, graduate 
Wisconsin Library School, succeeds Ger- 
trude B, Aiken. 


Dante Celebrations 


In commemoration of the six hundredth 
anniversary of Dante’s death, several li- 
braries had special exhibits. Especially 
effective was the one prepared in the 
Appleton library by Miss DeYoung, as- 
sistant librarian, with the aid of H. A. 
Schlintz, who made a large poster, copy- 
ing in color Giotto’s Dante. Miss Anna 
Tenney secured from Italy postcards and 


pictures used in the display and a copy 
of the famous meeting of Dante and Be- 
atrice by Holiday was loaned by J. C. 
Ryan. Accompanying the pictures were 
explanatory notes, showing their relation 
to the poet and carefully selected extracts 
of noteworthy passages in his works and 
opinions of great scholars concerning 
Dante’s place in history and literature. 
A reading list was also prepared. 

The Green Bay library also arranged a 
special exhibit which attracted attention, 
scores of books having been borrowed. 


Madison High School Branch Library in 
New Quarters 


The Madison High School has discov- 
ered this fall many advantages in having 
new library quarters. The fattest boy in 
school, arriving twenty minutes late the 
other day, thought of one. “I’ve been all 
this time trying to find the library,” said 
he triumphantly. Said the librarian, “I 
thought I saw you in the room yester- 
day.” “Yes—but—,” brightly, “I hadn’t 
been here today.” “Did you think we 
moved the library every day?” No reply; 
Fatty perceived that this advantage of a 
new library was a fleeting one. 

An advantage not so fleetng is the abil- 
ity to get a seat and a comfortable one. 
Last year it was a case of “first come, 
first served” to the three long tables and 
the chairs formerly used by the Domestic 
Science department. The new room is 
three times the size of the old one (it 
has a floor space of 1622 sq. ft.); the 
tables are small, seating four to six; the 
chairs are of the strong inner brace type. 


The libraran has a desk specially built 
to meet her requirements. There is ample 
bulletin board space for reading lists and 
display material. There is a regulation 
magazine rack for the late numbers of 
the magazines, and there are filing cup- 
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boards for shelving the back numbers. A 
cork carpet covers the floor and makes the 
new room a paradise of quiet compared 
to the old with its uncovered wood floor. 
As in the old library quarters, there is 
wall shelving, but the new shelving is 
built according to library specifications. 
“What is the reason for having the 
small adjoining room?” is the first ques- 
tion every teacher asks when she inspects 
the new library. It is a room intended 
for the use of debaters and others who 
need to work in groups and talk over li- 
brary material. It will be used by the 
librarian, when she has an assistant, as a 
place in which to give special help. It is 
now used to house more or less unsightly 
material. Many more uses will be found 
for it during the year, we are confident. 
On a recent day in the library there was 
a group of girls wearing hats and fur (or 
near fur) coats, seated on one side of the 
room; a group of typical high school pu- 
pils seattered throughout the center of 
the room; and a group of coatless boys 
near the magazine case. The coated girls 
and the coatless boys were vocational 
school pupils. The library is used by the 
vocational school as well as the high 
school, the new room being in the addi- 
tion to the high school, built to house the 
vocational school. It will be an interest- 
ing experiment to discover how one 
branch library can best serve the two 
types of school.—Rvutnu C. Rice, Librarian. 


General News Notes 


Algoma. Plans have been formed to 
open a library in October. 


Appleton. The library board has au- 
thorized the use of the southeast room, 
for the children’s department. 

The recent decision by which any read- 
er may take as many books as he wants 
from the library brought an increase of 
1500 in one month. 


Darlington. A successful “library day” 
was held on October 18. The walls had 
been redecorated during the summer and 
minor repairs made, and everyone was in- 
vited to see the result. Autumn leaves 
and bittersweet added to the effect. In 
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the afternoon the school children, public 
and parochial, came in groups and en- 
joyed the stories led by Mrs. Stever and a 
reading by the teacher-librarian, Miss 
Hendrickson. The evening was devoted 
to the grown people,—an informal, 
friendly, neighborhood gathering, with 
the library board and librarian doing the 
honors. The open fire and the steaming 
samovar were rival attractions, but books 
came in for their share of attention. A 
short talk by the Library Commission 
visitor was the only program. Both men 
and women came in some numbers, and 
many expressed the wish that it might be 
an annual occurrence. 


East Troy. Over $300 was realized for 
the library from a white elephant and 
bake sale held in October. 


Kenosha. A collection of books on 
child training has been conspicuously 
placed in the library for the use of the 
parent-teacher associations, and letters 
sent to the different organizations call- 
ing attention to it. Books on the care 
and feeding of children have been sent to 
the baby department in one of the leading 
stores of the city, and will be circulated 
by the nurse in charge. On account of 
the large number of new teachers added 
to the teaching force in the schools this 
year, a letter was sent to each telling 
them of the special privileges the library 
offered, and inviting them to come to 
the library. 


Menasha. The librarians entertained 
the public school teachers during Sep- 
tember in the reading room of the li- 
brary, which had been decorated with 
flowers, the gift of the park board, and 
posters prepared for the occasion. 


Merrill. The library has a project for 
rural extension. Many villages and 
neighborhoods in Lincoln county are too 
far from any large town to make use 
of the public library. Yet there are doubt- 
less many persons in these smaller com- 
munities who would welcome the use of 
more books than they wish to purchase. 
To make more books available to such 
people, the library is planning to lend 
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small collections of books to those com- 
munities which desire them. The books 
may be kept in stores, post-offices, schools, 
or in any place which seems best for 
the community. 


Milwaukee. The public library an- 
nounces a collection of 150 rolls of player 
piano music to loan. 

A comparison of circulation records for 
three months shows a 40 per cent increase 
over these months last year. Books are 
now circulated from 612 different places 
of which 538 are in the city and 75 out- 
side the city limits. There are 419 col- 
lections of books placed in graded public 
schools and 31 in parochial schools. A 
branch library has been established at 
Riverside high school in charge of a 
trained librarian. It is intended as a 
demonstration of the value of the serv- 
ices of a trained librarian in high schools 
and is highly praised by the school au- 
thorities. Several minor changes have 
been made in the arrangement of the 
main room where books are received and 
given out. The turnstiles formerly block- 
ing the passages to the library shelves 
have been taken out. Classified collec- 
tions of nonfiction books have been placed 
on the shelves where they can be seen 
by everyone entering the room. This has 
resulted in many more of these books be- 
ing read. All books are now stamped with 
the date they should be returned instead 
of the date taken. 


Racine. A talk on library work for 
children was given before the Twentieth 
Century club at its October meeting by 
Miss Laura Caton, formerly children’s 
librarian. 

The librarian’s annual report shows a 
gain of 48,929 volumes circulated over 
last year, and a total of 339,969. Active 
borrowers number 18,747. 


Reedsburg. A very successful get-to- 
gether party was held at the library in 
September when the library board enter- 
tained the clergy, members of the press, 
the school board and members of the city 
council with their wives in honor of the 
teachers. Each guest was tagged with his 
own name so that introductions were un- 
necessary. Talks were given by Mr. 
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Stone, president of the board, Mr. Lewis, 
new principal of schools and Mrs. Cush- 
man, librarian. Mr. Bowker, one of the 
teachers explained the practical use of 
the library im school work and his success 
in getting pupils to read. Miss Ellen B. 
MacDonald, new principal of the Sauk 
County Normal School read a short selec- 
tion. The two local papers gave several 
columns of space to an account of the 
reception, one printing in full the li- 
brarian’s talk. 

“The illness of William Riggert, which 
finally caused his death, removed from 
Reedsburg one who was a friend of and 
worker for the library from the time of 
its inception. An able man, just and 
modest, willing to serve his fellow men 
in any capacity. He was member of the 
first library committee and one of the 
first members of the Board of Directors, 
vice president for fourteen years and 
president seven years, or until forced to 
resign on account of failing health. It 
was a labor of love for him, but the 
memory of his conscientious service will 
long be cherished by those who knew 
him.”—Mrs. N. A. Cushman, librarian. 

Mr, D. O. Stine was appointed member 
of the board in Mr. Riggert’s place and 
Harry J. Kjorstad, attorney, in the place 
of Dr. W. F. Doyle who resigned because 
his many duties do not leave the time he 
felt he should give to such an office. 

Sheboygan. The sum of $1,258.57 re- 
alized over and above expenses by the 
Rotary Club in charge of the Sheboygan 
Homecoming held in August, has been 
ordered to be turned over to the library 
board for the purchase of new books. 

Stevens Point. Library hours have 
been lengthened. The new schedule will 
mean opening at 9 a. m. 

West Bend. A library exhibit at the 
county fair attracted many visitors. Books 
were displayed as well as posters, and 
the librarian or one of the trustees was 
there to answer questions. Posters call- 
ing attention to related books were also 
distributed among the other exhibits. 
“All paths lead to the library” was the 
title of the most striking poster, made 
with actual photographs of West Bend 
factories, school, home, etc. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


On Books and Libraries 


Bostwick, A. E., ed. The library and so- 
ciety. 1921. 474p. Wilson $2.25. 020 


Reprints of papers and addresses, having 
a bearing on the relation of the library to 
the community. Grouped under such head- 
ing as: General community relations; The 
community’s service to the library; Financial 
support; The library’s service to the com- 
munity; The provision of books, etc. 

See Booklist 17:325 Jul. °21. 


Dana, John Cotton. 1921. 
52p. Faxon $1. 020 


Book of brief selections from the authors 
writings on librarianship reprinted in the 
hope that they may “help the beginner in 
library work to look at her calling with 
fresh interest.” 

See Booklist 17:325 Jul. ’21. 


Suggestions. 


Graham, Bessie. The bookman’s manual. 
1921. 434 p. Bowker $2.50. 028 


Prepared as a handbook for booksellers, 
this will be a valuable reference work for 
the librarian’s own use. Deals only with 
“books and their editions” and compresses a 
great wealth of well-organized material into 


small space. Useful in making up club pro- 
grams. Appeared serially in Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


Religion and Ethics 


Hayes, E.C. Sociology and ethics. 1921. 
354p. Appleton $3. 170 


To many who feel that the morals of the 
present generation are breaking down be- 
cause the old religious and ethical standards 
have been discarded this book may open new 
lines of thought. It is an attempt to find 
a basis for new standards in the facts of 
social life. By a professor of sociology in 
the University of Illinois. 

See Booklist 18:5 Oct. ’21. 


Hudson, Jay William, The truths we live 
by. 1921. 308p. Appleton $3. 170 


Like the book by Professor Hayes is con- 
cerned with moral standards, and is written 
in the belief that “what our time sorely 
needs is an ethical reconstruction in the light 
of the new intellectual trends of the day.” 
But it puts greater emphasis on the religious 
point of view. Author is professor of phil- 
osophy in the University of Missouri. 

See Booklist 18:5 Oct. '21. 


Roberts, Richard. The untried door. 1921. 
174p. Womans Press $1.50. 232 
The purpose of the author has been to 
show what Jesus actually thought and to 
consider the applicability of his thought to 
the life of today. Other books by the author 
are That one face and The unfinished pro- 
gram of democracy. (Bulletin, June, 1920.) 


Education 


Hall, G. Stanley and others. Aspects of 
child life and education. 1921. 326p. 
Appleton $2. 136.7 

Reprint of a work published by Ginn in 

1907. Composed of papers by Dr. Hall and 

some of his students at Clark university. 

“Contains some of Dr. Hall’s oldest and best 

work...Nothing better from an educational 

point of view has ever been written in Amer- 
ica than The story of a sand pile.” (Survey) 


Sociology 


American home series; ed by Norman E. 
Richardson. Abingdon Press. 

The series of pamphlets formerly issued 
by the American institute of child life has 
been taken over by the Abingdon press, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York. New units have been 
added bringing the present number of titles 
up to thirty-seven. They cover such sub- 
jects as Parenthood and heredity, The first 
year in a baby’s life, The second and third 
years, The punishment of children, Building 
for womanhood, and are for sale at from 
15 to 25 cents each. 


Breckenridge, S. P. New homes for old 
(Americanization studies). 1921, 356p. 
illus. Harper $2.50. 325.7 
Valuable work for students and American- 
ization workers, but may be less interesting 
to the general reader than other volumes 
of the series, because of the documentary 
form in which the material is presented 
Frequent foot notes, an appendix listing prin- 
cipal racial organizations, and index. 
See Booklist 18:6 Oct. °21. 


Commons, John R., and others. Industrial 
government. 1921. 425p. Macmillan 
$3. 331 
A valuable account of experiments in 
industrial democracy in eighteen selected in- 
dustries in the United States, based on 
studies made in the summer of 1919. The 
inferences, based on the statistics compiled, 
furnish excellent data not only for employers 
and employes, but also for the general pub- 
lic. 
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Hunter, M. H. .Outlines of public finance. 
1921. 533p. Harper. 336 
Presented in text book style, with chapter 
outlines, section and paragraph headings, 
references, and detailed index. Good discus- 
sion of public expenditures, and chapter on 
The cost of the war. Author is assistant 
professor of economics, University of Illinois. 
Spargo, John. The Jew and American 
ideals. _ 1921. 148p. Harper $1.50. 
296 
An answer to the Dearborn Independent 
attack on the Jews. The foreword states: 
“This little book was written without the 
knowledge of any Jew....It is not a pro- 
Jewish argument. It is a defense of Amer- 
ican ideals and institutions against anti- 
Semitism; a plea for Christian civilization.” 
See Booklist 17:268 May ’21. 
Weyl, Walter. Tired radicals, and other 
papers, 1921. 223p. Huebsch $2. 
304 
Brief magazine essays on public affairs 
of the past ten or more years, ranging from 
British politics to the Far East and includ- 
ing a study of Woodrow Wilson. The author 
died in 1919 and these are his last papers. 
Although terse and keen and stimulating to 
thought may be too slight for purchase by 
the small library. 


Rural Problems 


Boyle, James E. Rural problems in the 
United States. 1921. 142p. McClurg 
$1. 630.1 
Survey in brief compass of the factors that 
enter into the rural problem, with chapters 
devoted to the food supply question, the 
home, the school, the country church, the 
country bank, weekly newspaper, etc. Author 
is professor of rural economy, Cornell uni- 
versity. 


Buell, Jennie. The grange master and 
the grange lecturer. 1921. 178p. 
Harcourt $1.50. 630.6 


A book “written for the purpose of point- 
ing out the scope of the work which the or- 
ganization known as the grange undertakes 
and to show how, by its very nature, it tends 
to cultivate and encourage the higher mental 
and social attributes of men and women who 
live on farms.” (Preface) Gives an account 
of the origin of the grange and its purpose. 
May contain suggestions useful to other or- 
ganizations. 

Rural organization; proceedings of the 


third national country life confer- 

ence, Springfield, Mass., 1920. 1921. 

242p. illus. Univ. of Chic. Press. 
630.1 
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A full account of the proceedings, with 
Papers covering all phases of rural life, re- 
ports of committees, etc. Contains material 
of value to all interested in the subject. 

See Booklist 18:9 Oct. ’21. 


Books on Government 


Dealey, James Quayle. The state and 
government, 1921. 409p. Appleton 
$3. 320 


Study of the development of government 
and of the democratic movement in govern- 
ment, based on an earlier work, The devel- 
opment of the state. Its aim is to furnish 
a@ general background for more detailed 
studies. Bibliography (21p.), Index. Most 
useful as a college text, but may also find 
readers in the public library. 


Hall, Arnold Bennett. Popular govern- 
ment. 1921. 296p. Macmillan $3. 
321.8 


“An inquiry into the nature and methods 
of representative government” (Subtitle). In- 
teresting discussion in readable form, covers 
representative government, direct primary, 
initiative and referendum, the short ballot, 
etc., with one very suggestive chapter on 
The improvement of public opinion. Not in 
text book form but the questions that follow 
each chapter will be useful for either class 
room or club discussion. Author is pro- 
fessor in the University of Wisconsin. 


James, H. G. Local government in the 
United States. 1921. 482p. Apple- 
ton $3.50. 352 


Two general chapters on local government 
in England and France and the development 
of local government in the United States are 
followed by full discussions of city and coun- 
ty government. Especially good for its ex- 
tensive description of the organization of 
county government. Index. Author is pro- 
fessor of government in the University of 
Texas. 


Psychotherapy 


Jackson, Josephine A. and Salisbury, 
Helen M. Outwitting our nerves, a 
primer of psychotherapy. 1921. 403p. 
Century $2.50. 616.8 


Popular treatment of the subject from a 
common sense point of view. Presents the 
theories of psychoanalysis in a simple un- 
derstandable manner. Discusses diet, exer- 
cise, etc. 











Literature 


Brooks, Charles S. Hints to pilgrims. 
1921. 192p. Yale Univ. Press $2.50 


824 
A book of light essays, similar, in their 
whimsical humor, to those in the author’s 
earlier collections, Journeys to Bagdad and 
Chimney pot papers. Some of the essays 
will be found in the Atlantic and other 
magazines and the book is recommended only 
where this type of reading has proved popu- 
lar. 


Hazelwood, John A. Fun—jokesmith’s 
volume. 1921. 136p. Blied Ptg. Co., 
Madison $1.25. 817 or 827 

A collection of stories and jokes, with 

conundrums, riddles and games appended. 
Will be useful to public speakers and enter- 
taining to others. The author is now secre- 
tary of the Civil service commission of Wis- 
consin, but he states that many of the 
stories were collected while he was serving 
as a superintendent of schools. 


McFee, William. An ocean tramp. 1921. 
189p. Doubleday $1.75. 824 
Although brought out in America in the 
spring of 1921 this is an earlier work of the 
author, published in London in 1908. Sketches 
on many subjects written aboard an ocean 
tramp. Well written, with a salt water 
flavor, but will have less appeal than his 
novels. 
See Booklist 17:356 Jul. ’21. 


Liliom; a legend in seven 
scenes and a prologue, 1921. 185p. 
Boni & Liveright $1.75. 894 

A play that will interest clubs taking up 
the study of modern drama. Unusual in 
theme and treatment. Deals with “low life” 
but has sweet and whimsical scenes, and one 
scene laid in a fantastic heaven. Produced 

in Budapest in 1909, in New York in 1921. 


O'Neil, 
1921. 


Molnar, Franz. 


Eugene. The Emperor Jones. 
54p. Stewart & Kidd 50c. 

812 or 822 

A play which attracted much attention 

when it was produced in New York with 

Charles Gilpin, a negro actor, in the title 

role. Not at all suited to amateur produc- 


tion but interesting to students of the drama. 
For the small library wishing to secure the 
play this edition is a more desirable pur- 
chase than the volume published by Boni & 
Liveright, in which two other plays of less 
desirable character are included. 
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Van Doren, Cari. The American novel. 
1921. 295p. Macmillan $2. 813 or 823 
Offered as “a chapter in the history of the 
American imagination.” Chooses Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Howells, Mark Twain and Henry 
James as outstanding figures in American 
literary development and gives a critical sum- 
mary of the work of many lesser writers. 
Is an amplification of the chapters on fiction 
contributed to the Cambridge history of 
American literature. Useful for club work 
and delightful for personal reading. 
See Booklist 18:12 Oct. '21. 


Travel 


Franck, Harry A. Working north from 


Patagonia. 1921. 650p. illus. Cen- 
tury $5. 918 
Companion volume to Vagabonding down 
the Andes. The two together form the nar- 
rative of four years of continuous journay- 
ings in South America. The war delayed 
the publication of the second part of the 
story until now. Good illustrations. 


George, W. L. A London mosaic. 1921. 
133p. illus. Stokes $4. 914.21 
Descriptive sketches by one who calls him- 
self “not a student, but a lover of London” 
and who leaves out museums and statues 
and famous buildings and other guide book 
features. Touches on social problems in two 
chapters, In search of vice, and The poor. 
Quaint illustrations by Philippe Forbes-Rob- 
ertson. Expensive for the small library. 


History 


Cammaerts, Emile. A history of Belgium. 
1921. 357p. illus. Appleton $5. 949.3 
A history of Belgium from the Roman in- 
vasion to the present time, one chapter be- 
ing devoted to the recent war. It was writ- 
ten for English readers and is not a transla- 
tion. The author is not an historian but has 
based his book on reliable recent works. 


Munro, Dana Carleton. The middle ages, 
395-1272. (Century historical series). 
1921. 446p. Century $3.50. 940.1 

Issued as volume 4 in a series that is to 
cover the history of Europe from the ancient 
world to the close of the 19th century. In 
text book form, but written with an attention 
to the details of daily life which should at- 
tract the interest of lay readers. Two biblio- 
graphies, one a “Library of twenty-five 
books,” the other a general bibliography, 
maps and index. 
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Neihardt, J. G. The splendid wayfaring. 
1920. 290p. illus. Macmillan $2.25. 
978 
History in readable narrative form. It is 
the story of the opening of the Central route 
from the Missouri to the Pacific, 1822-1831, 
and centers about Jedediah Smith, explorer. 
The author has drawn his material frem 
Dale’s The Ashley-Smith explorations and 
from original documents. Excellent for sup- 
plementary reading in history classes and 
a splendid book for the boy who wants ad- 
venture. 
See Booklist 17:184 Feb. °21. 


Ross, E. A. Russian Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. 1921. 302p. illus. Century $3. 
947 
Traces the course of Russian history from 
the fall of the czar to November, 1917, so 
does not deal with the Bolshevik revolution 
but with the events that led up to it. Writ- 
ten from an impartial point of view and in 
a style that should interest the general read- 
er. 


Turner, E. R. Europe since 1870. 1921. 
580p. Doubleday $3. 940.2 
A work based on the second part of the 
author’s Hurope, 1789-1920. ‘‘Considerable ad- 
ditions have been made and some portions 
are entirely new.” Maps, chapter biblio- 
graphies and index. Author is professor of 
European history in the University of Mich- 
igan. 


Blography 


Chapman, J. J. William Lloyd Garrison. 
new ed. 1921. 289p. Atlantic Month- 

ly $1.50 921 
First issued in 1913 this work has been 
out of print for some time. To the new 
edition the author adds a four page preface. 
A good book for the small library giving as 
it does a vivid picture of the abolition period 
and the anti-slavery movement. Good index. 


Humphrey, Grace. Women in American 
history. 1919. 2238p. Bobbs $1.25. 

920 

A useful collection for any library, with 
good material for women’s club papers or 
for reading by older girls. Written with 
lively interest in small feminine details. 
Chapters are devoted to fifteen women, rang- 
ing from Pocahontas and Anne Hutchinson 
to Clara Barton. Bibliography (5p.). Index. 


The Mirrors of Downing street, some po- 
litical reflections, by a gentleman 
with a duster. 1921. 171lp. Putnam 
$2.50. 920 
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The Mirrors of Washington. 1921. 256p. 
Putnam $2.50. 920 
The Mirrors of Downing Street appeared 
in England in the fall of 1920. It is a series 
of brilliantly penetrating studies of men in 
British public life. The idea was borrowed 
by the anonymous author of The Mirrors of 
Washington, but the imitation does not ex- 
tend to the treatment, which is distinctly 
American. The second book lacks the liter- 
ary charm and insight of the first but will be 
more widely read in American libraries be- 
cause of its subject. The chapters are now 
appearing in various newspapers, including 
the Wisconsin State Journal (Madison). 


Sedgwick, Henry Dwight. Life of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 1921. 309p. Yale Univ. 
Press. 921 or 188 


The author’s purpose “is to provide those 
people for whom the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius contain a deep religious meaning, 
with such introductory information about 
him, his character, his religion, and his life, 
as I think—judging from my own experience, 
they may desire.” (Preface) Delightful 
reading for any one with a background of 
history or philosophy. Good account of the 
treatment of Christians before and during the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

See Booklist 18:15 Oct. '21. 


Tabb, Jennie M. Father Tabb, his life 
and work. 1921. 166p. illus. Strat- 
ford $1.50. 921 


Although inadequate as a biography, this 
memorial by his niece will be welcomed as 
the only life of the poet-priest yet available. 
Many poems quoted in full, with indexes to 
titles and first lines. 


Trowbridge, W. R. H. Queen Alexandra. 
1921. 304p. illus. Appleton $5. 921 


A book that supplements most admirably 
the recent life of Queen Victoria. Written 
in the romantic rather than the realistic 
manner, it covers the life and times of Vic- 
toria from a different point of view. Through- 
out the book Alexandra, like a true heroine, 
is made the center of interest. 


Fiction 


Aikman, H. G. Zell. 1921. 326p. Knopf 
$2.50 


Story of a boy whose childhood was dark- 
ened by the marital unhappiness of his par- 
ents and their divorce. Later he is kept from 
breaking the ties of his own unsuccessful 
marriage by the thought of what his son will 
suffer. Told simply with little dependence 
on sensational incident. 

See Booklist 17:302 May ’21. 
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Bottome, Phyllis. The crystal heart. 
1921. 227p. illus. Century $1.90. 

Story of a girl whose nature is so pure and 
trusting that she cannot recognize evil when 
it comes near her. Has a very startling con- 
clusion. By the author of Second fiddle and 
The dark tower. Appeared as a serial in the 
Century. 


Howells, W. D. Mrs. Farrell. 1921. 266p. 
Harper $2. 

An excellent example of Howells’ early 
manner. A story written in the seventies 
and printed in the Atlantic Monthly with the 
title Private theatricals, but never brought 
out in book form until now. Interesting as 
a picture of the times and as a study of the 
“born flirt,’”’ a type which is still with us. 


Hutchinson, A. S. M. If winter comes. 
1921. 415p. Little $2. 

In the October Bulletin this book was 
wrongly credited to Dutton. We make the 
correction with apologies to Little, Brown & 
Co., and take the opportunity again to call 
attention to it as one of the worth while 
novels of the year. 


Johnson, Owen. The wasted generation. 
1921. 3483p. Little $2. 

Story of the reactions to the war of the 
younger generation in America. Decidedly 
above the level of the author’s previous nov- 
els. 


Lee, Jennette. The other Susan. 1921. 


304p. Scribner $1.75. 

In theme suggestive of The brimming cup, 
the story of a married woman who finds that 
she loves another man. The charm of the 
story lies in its style. 


Lutz, Grace Livingston Hill. The Tryst. 
1921. 350p. illus. Lippincott $2. 

Pleasant love story with a strong religious 
interest. Finding herself penniless in New 
York the heroine obtains a post as companion 
to a woman of wealth who takes her to the 
South. Thereafter her fate is interwoven 
with that of a young man who is devoting 
his life to the ministry. 


Macaulay, Rose. Dangerous ages. 1921. 


242p. Boni & Liveright $2. 

Between Gerda, twenty, and Grandmama, 
eighty-three, there are women of various 
ages, each facing her special problem and 
all helping to prove the point that “all ages 
are dangerous to all people in this most dan- 
gerous life we live.” Combines wit, satire 
and clear-sighted penetration. 


Marshall, Edison. The snowshoe trail. 
1921. 324p. Little $1.90. 


Story of the far north, an account of the 
hardships and dangers encountered by a girl 
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from the city who ventures into the forest 
in search of her lost fiance. Her guide is the 
typical stalwart hero of such tales, equal 
to any emergency whether it arise from 
woods, weather or his fellow man. 


Merrick, Leonard. A chair on the boule- 
vard. 1921. 390p. Dutton $1.92. 


Light-hearted stories of life in the Bo- 
hemian quarter of Paris. Similar to While 
Paris laughed. 

See Booklet 17:305 May ’21. 


Porter, Gene Stratton. Her father’s daugh- 
ter. 1921. 486p. illus. Doubleday 


$1.75. 

Story with a California setting and much 
description of California scenery. Introduces 
the Japanese question, but the author is 
primarily a romancer and her treatment of 
an international problem is of doubtful value. 

See Booklist 18:17 Oct. ’21. 


Rutledge, Archibald, Old plantation days. 
1921. 344p. illus. Stokes $2.50. 

Sketches of life on a South Carolina plan- 

tation, combining bits of description of the 

country, glimpses of negro character, neigh- 

borhood incidents and hunting adventures. 

Quiet and refreshing. 

1921. 


Smith, Constance |. Ten hours. 


310p. Harcourt. 

A novel which attempts to compress the 
whole round of a woman’s emotional life 
into ten hours, and does so with marked 
success. By a young British writer. If it 
is a first novel, it shows unusual promise. 


Spearman, Frank H. Laramie holds the 
range, 1921. 374p. illus. Scribner 


$1.75. 

Western story of war between cattlemen 
and rustlers. Full of incident and better 
than the average novel of its kind. 
1921. 315p. 


Stayton, Frank. Threads. 


Century $1.90. 

Story of an Englishman who after fifteen 
years imprisonment on a false charge re- 
turns home to find his family quite self suffi- 
cient without him and who regains his former 
status slowly and by his own efforts. Inter- 
est well sustained. 


Symonds, Margaret. A child of the Alps. 
1921. 330p. Stokes. 

Story of a Swiss girl whose English mother 
dies at her birth and who is brought up 
partly by smug relatives in England and 
partly by her father, a Swiss doctor of 
peasant stock. Interesting character study. 
with good descriptions. 
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Williamson, C. N. and A. M. The bright- 
ener. 1921. 355p. Doubleday $1.75. 
Typical Williamson story. Told in the 
first person by the heroine, an impoverished 
English girl, the widow of an Italian prince. 
She relates four incidents, each involving 
some detective work, a love story and a 
happy ending. 
Widdemer, Margaret. Year of delight. 
1921. 311p. Harcourt $1.90. 

Slight and pleasing story, of how a girl 
who supposedly has but one year to live 
chooses to spend an inheritance of six mil- 
lions, 

Wright, Harold Bell. Helen of the old 
house. 1921. 372p. Appleton $2. 
Takes capital and labor as its theme and 
has its setting in a mill town. The plot is 
incoherently worked out and may prove dis- 

appointing to the author’s many admirers. 


For Children and Young People 


Hawes, Charles B. The great quest. 
1921. 359p. illus. Atlantic Monthly 
$2. 


“A romance of 1826, wherein are recorded 
the experiences of Josiah Woods of Topham, 
and of those others with whom he sailed for 
Cuba and the Gulf of Guinea.’”’ (Subtitle) A 
book for the reader who still enjoys his 
Treasure Island. By the author of The 
Mutineers. (Bulletin Feb.-Mar. '21.) 
Kelland, C. B. Catty Atkins, riverman. 
1921. 259p. illus. Harper $1.60. 

Story full to the brim of adventure and 
daring exploits. 
Langford, George. 

1921, 221p. 
right $1.75. 

A sequel to Pic the weapon maker. Full 
of action but marks a falling off from the 
standard of the earlier book, taking on some 
of the characteristics of the “Tarzan” type 
of story. 

Lofting, Hugh. The story of Doctor Doo- 
little. 1921. 180p. illus. Stokes 
$2.25. 

Whimsical nonsense story of a doctor who 
gave up doctoring the Best People to become 
an animal doctor. For imaginative children 
with a sense of humor. 

See Booklist 17:193 Feb. '21. 

Marshall, Bernard. Cedric the forester. 
1921. 279p. illus. Appleton $2.50. 

Historical romance full of spirited action. 
The young hero rises from a humble for- 
ester’s cottage to knighthood and becomes a 
draftsman of the Great Charter. 
Masters, Edgar Lee. Mitch Miller. 

262p. illus. Macmillan $2. 


Kutnar son of Pic. 
illus. Boni & Live- 


1921. 
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New and cheaper edition of a book pub- 
lished last year at $3.50. 


Mathiews, Franklin, ed. 
of campfire stories. 
illus. Appleton $2.50. 

Twelve stories selected by the chief scout 
librarian. Henry Van Dyke, Zane Grey, 

Irvin S. Cobb, Stewart Edward White and 

Jack London are among the authors, 


Meyer, Zoe. The little green door. 
157p. illus. Little $1. 
Book of fanciful nature stories, attrac- 
tively written and well printed. Suitable for 
children between six and eight. 


Prescott, Della R. A day in a colonial 
home; edited by J. C. Dana. 1921. 
70p. illus. Marshal Jones $1.25; 
School ed. 60c. 

Description in story form of daily life in 
a colonial home, with an introduction telling 
how the idea had its inception in the Newark 
museum. Introduction suggests that the 
plan can be carried out by other groups and 
the story dramatized. Good illustrations. 


Price, Edith Ballinger. The happy _ven- 
ture, 1921. 204p. illus. Century 
$1.75. 

Appealing story of a brother and sister 
who take care of a little blind boy while 
their mother is in a sanitarium. Appeared 
serially in St. Nicholas in 1920. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. The book of cow- 
boys. 1921. 394p. illus. Lothrop $2. 
As in his many other books the author 
clothes his information in story form. He 
goes back to the eighteen-fifties for its be- 
ginning and his hero is a boy who grows up 
with the country. Good illustrations from 
photographs, sketches and early prints. 


Boy scouts book 
1921. 295p. 


1921. 


Popular Copyrights 

New titles announced by Grosset & 
Dunlap include: 
Abbott, E. H. White linen nurse. 
Cobb, I. S. Those times and these. 
Cody, H. A. The touch of Abner. 
McFarland, R. Skipper John of the Nim- 

bus. 
Sinclair, B. W. Burned Bridges. 
Sterrett, F. R. Rebecca’s promise. 
Weston, G. The apple tree girl. 
Wiggin, K. D. Ladies in waiting. 
Williams, B. A. The sea bride. 
Juvenile 
Duncan, N. Billy Topsail. 
Schultz, J. W. Lone Bull’s Mistake. 
Price $1 each. 








THE LIBRARIAN 


It is not the building, however ornate it may be; or the books 
on the shelves, even though they are many, costly and most ex- 
pertly cataloged; or the trustees, even though they are bookish, 
politic, and deeply conscious of their responsibilities as public offi- 
cials—it is not these that make a library, but the librarian. 


A collection of books gathered at public expense does not justify 
itself by the simple fact that it is. 


The Librarian Makes the Library 


If a library be not a live educational institution it were better 
never established. It is ours to justify to the world the literary 
ware-house. A library is good only as the librarian makes it so. 


Joun Cotton Dana in “Suggestions.” 
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RECRUITING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School 
A paper read at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library Association. 


“Every man is a debtor to his profes- 
sion” is the message that we read in 
every number of Publisher’s Weekly. 
Since 1877 Bacon’s wise words have head- 
ed the editorial pages of this professional 
journal until they have well nigh become 
a text, and like any text can serve as a 
basis for exposition. 

How many of us, if we have thought 
about it at all, have done anything more 
toward discharging this debt than to fol- 
low its precept—“from the which, as men 
of course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to en- 
deavor themselves, by way of amends, to 
be a help and ornament thereto.” 

Beyond any doubt, the right and proper 
thing is to do the day’s work, the imme- 
diate task, thoroughly, proficiently, and in 
the spirit of service, to do for those seek- 
ing our professional advice what we ex- 
pect professionally when we consult a 
physician—immediate relief from suffer- 
ing, using medicine by way of illustration 
to represent the law, ministry, teaching 
and other professions upon which we de- 
pend not only for our own needs but for 
the promotion and stablizing of a new 
social order. 

Medicine, however, has not attained its 
present status because every doctor for 
generations made his round of daily calls 
and kept his office hours. But this de- 
voted service was the incentive for the 
research, study, and investigation of 
those of large vision, because they ex- 
pected their practicing colleagues to wel- 
come and use anything scientifically 
sound that would do away with epidemics 
and their causes, that would relieve hu- 
man suffering, that would put the em- 
phasis on health instead of disease. And 
these prophets and leaders, with the sup- 
port of their profession, have revolution- 
ized the practice of medicine; some in 
furtherance of their belief and zeal stint- 
ing their living, others sacrificing life it- 


self, that the profession whose service 
they had elected to follow might more 
surely meet the needs of humanity. The 
heroic account of the investigations of the 
yellow fever scourge is only one instance 
that might be named. 

This extended opportunity is one of the 
appeals of medicine and surgery, and 
helps tremendously to attract men to it. 
They know that daily practice will bring 
them a living if they prove themselves 
good doctors, and always beyond is the 
hope that they too may be led by study 
and experimental discovery to a place 
comparable even with that of Pasteur, or 
Koch, or Reed. 

So every profession offers two phases, 
one which provides a definite routine and 
technique, affording daily satisfaction in 
accomplishment and the exercise of skill, 
the other which reveals potentialities. 
Surely the library profession offers both a 
satisfying day’s work and a great future 
toward which to work and sacrifice. Law 
and medicine and the other professions do 
not excel us in this! What is our future? 
What is our large appeal? Have you 
thought far enough to see it clearly and 
to tell others of it convincingly? 

Based on these two appeals, daily op- 
portunity and future promise, every pro- 
fession builds for its future to avoid pro- 
fessional suicide, for I take it there can 
be professional as truly as race suicide. 
It is inherent that man seeks perpetuity, 
equally so that what he does shall have 
continuing existence. 

At once, on this premise, we must en- 
large our interpretation of the phrase of 
our text which reads “Every man is a 
debtor to his profession, so ought he to 
be a help and ornament thereunto,” put- 
ing larger emphasis on the word help, for 
every man must, through his belief in 
his calling, as well as through his suc- 
cess in pursuing it, through his enthu- 
siasm for it, inspire in others the desire 





